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The University and the 
Spiritual Life 


By T. V. SMITH 


The High Privileges of University Teaching 


teachers be sensitive to our duties, 

inherited and acquired. It is 
prudent that we be aware of our 
rights, and have a will to protect 
them. But prior to either, and as 
a means to both, it is required that 
we estimate correctly our privileges. 
To count our blessings is to ensure 
morale for duties and stamina for 
rights. 

There are basic and substantial 
privileges in any and every learned 
profession, and these are not least 
in the indigent profession of teaching. 
Additional privileges there are here 
from our placement in the teaching 
profession along that choice sector 
known as the higher learning. Specif- 
ically, we live on the frontier of 
knowledge; and, more specifically, 
we university teachers have hours 
so short that in all conscience we 
can do whatever we wish to do. 


|: IS exemplary that we university 
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Moreover, we have association so 
inspiring that we need never lack 
morale for doing our best at what 
we wish to do. I know there are 
complaints as to both time and 
inspiration, but the complaints arise 
from lack of perspective and, in 
fact, come only from those who 
have not counted their blessings. 
Look you now, my colleagues, 
with open eyes and appreciative 
hearts, look at what a treasure-trove 
we have in the university, in diftering 
degrees but actually present in every 
university community. At the heart 
of the associated enterprise is the 
spirit of pure inquiry, represented 
by the sciences and the arts so 
interfused as to constitute them, 
in fact, a single enterprise, feeding 
alike upon curiosity and maturing 
alike into appreciation. Surrounding 
these central preoccupations are some 
or all of the professional schools, 
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uniting with pure thought creative 
action: law, with its core of ethics 
and its rind of custom, readying 
eager youths to untangle the snarled 
relationships of men and to prevent 
their further tangling; medicine, pure 
science at the center, sanctified with 
chivalry at the bedside, purging, 
purifying, preventing; engineering, 
stemming from mathematics and 
physics, taking in wider and wider 
fields until in schools of social and 
industrial relations, and of social 
service, it becomes curative states- 
manship, building altogether a new 
physical and social palace for man. 
Presiding over this galaxy of 
sciences, pure and applied, and of 
arts, historic and creative, is a 
governance that represents the fur- 
thest remove from Caesarship, the 
closest approach to colleagueship, 
which is available in the administra- 
tive world. Speaking by and large, 
in order to cover all types of univer- 
sity administration, this governance 
is of deans chosen from, but little 
elevated above, teachers; a president, 
more likely than not a scholar, who 
administers but does not rule; and 
a board of trustees whose chief duty 
is to conserve assets, cultivate public 
relations, but let the university main- 
tain its own genius, hiring whom 
it will and firing whom it must, 
and both only after the utmost 
circumspection of due process. Only 
those who know the military or 
have experienced the industrial, will 
fully appreciate how lucky is our 
academic lot as regards administra- 
tion. So idyllic is our academic 
Eden that the only justly suspect 
agencies in this utopia-like organiza- 
tion are specialization and gossip. 
Even these I mean presently to 
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relieve of some if not all odium. 
But to that apology let us come 
systematically by first discussing 
science and art, next the learned 
professions, and then at last the 
flyspecks in our academic ointment, 
specialization and gossip. 


N ADVANCE of all this, however, 

one further word upon our claiming 
for the university the high accolade 
of spirituality. Admittedly, no long- 
established institution is without some 
influence in heightening the life of 
the spirit; but we mean to maintain 
the university as the spirit’s most 
natural home, its splendid habitat. 
The church would seem to many 
the logical candidate for this high 
honor, and to some it would indeed 
appear the only community with 
which it is proper to associate the 
precious term, “spiritual life.” This 
would-be monopoly of the spiritual 
by the religious has explanation in 
history, respectability in prevailing 
conviction, but adequate justification 
in neither. 

Some men in every age, and many 
in our own age, have found life so 
good as to prefer to describe its 
excellence in its own terms and to 
improve that excellence out of life’s 
indigenous resources. The university 
is peculiarly blessed in _ providing 
such cultural autonomy with ready 
implementation. We say that the 
university is a community of scholars, 
and so it is. But it is a community, 
as we have seen, soundly sourced 
in curiosity, sensibly surrounded by 
opportunities to apply science and 
art in a context that both absorbs 
and expands the inquiring mind. 
Moreover, and this we have now to 
add: the university is a community 
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of scholars, of junior and senior 
grade, voluntarily united under the 
high tonicity of an expanding uni- 
verse. Youth keeps this community 
from decadence, and age saves it 
from effervescence. In its human 
constitution, the university is indeed 
youth touched with thoughfulness 
and age seasoned with enthusiasm. 
By circumspect entrance and retire- 
ment requirements, it protects itself 
against youth too young to be 
companionable and from age too 
old to be participative. Under such 
circumspections, 

. . . fools are the old who won’t be taught 

Modesty by their youth: 
That pandemonium of the heart, 


That sensual arrogance did impart 
A kind of truth, a kindling truth.! 


The university is a community, 
therefore, where life flows at a level 
of heightened consciousness in an 
atmosphere of great sharability. For 
such as find life’s meaning here and 
now, in these precious immediacies 
themselves so beautifully bred, there 
arises a question, born of pure 
curiosity, debated with fruitful enthu- 
siasm, and daily answered in the 
sheer joy of growth. The question 
is; “What is it that makes better 
that which as mere life is already 
good 

If the answer to this first probing 
after the spiritual be thought to be, 
as in a sense it is, “just more life,” 
then we need to see both the full 
extent and the fine intent of that 
“more,” as both these aspects mani- 
fest themselves in their most favorable 
habitat. And so saying, I would 
plunge you at once into a view of the 
university as the happy home of 
pure science and of uplifted art. 

1Day-Lewis, Cecil, Rebuke.” 
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NQUISITIVENESS and vision— 

these are the obvious attitudes 
and virtues of the university; and 
of these the fitting symbols are 
microscopes and _ telescopes. The 
microscope represents man’s hunger 
for understanding, and the telescope 
man’s thirst for appreciation. These 
two together make the whole man. 
The microscopic view of things would, 
if left alone, give way to myopia; 
and the stellar vistas would easily 
get lost in the stress and strain of 
practical urgency without the know- 
how of concrete mastery. 

The telescope yields us vision. 
Literature and art are the homemade 
telescopes of the mind. They reveal 
us to ourselves in our social environ- 
ment. To try to understand our- 
selves apart from the influence of 
the enveloping system is worse than 
useless, for it breeds conceit; and 
to try to understand ourselves in 
the light of a system which itself 
is less understandable than we are, 
is to get distracted from the task 
of understanding at all. To try 
to understand by following the cues 
outward is in general for understand- 
ing to lose itself in appreciation of 
that which baffles, even if it does 
not thwart, the motif to understand. 
If to understand any part, ourselves 
for example, we must understand what 
surrounds it, then to understand 
that larger part, we must understand 
what surrounds it, and it by what 
surrounds it—on to the end of the 
unending process. 

That way lies in the event not 
of understanding but of mysticism; 
for the final whole in terms of which 
understanding of any lesser part 
would be possible is itself impossible 
to man: either there is no final whole 
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or it grows one size too large for man 
to grasp. The fact that men, never- 
theless, feel their lives enriched by 
the outward thrust toward the unend- 
ing but indicates that understanding 
is not man’s only reliance for the 
full life. The sense of being caught 
up in a larger unit and of being carried 
along by forces other than ourselves— 
the sense of poetry and the mission 
of philosophy—this is a major element 
in what I have called appreciation. 
Man’s sense of mystery is indeed 
a key to appreciation, but it must 
not be allowed to become a final 
bar to knowledge. We celebrate it, 
therefore, for what it is, but only for 
what it is—the spirit’s exultant cry in 
the night over a glimpse at the stars. 


The stars, a jolly company, 

I envied, straying late and lonely; 
And cried upon their revelry: 

“O white companionship! You only 
In love, in faith unbroken dwell, 
Friends radiant and inseparable!’”? 


The university is, however, a place 
of knowledge as well as of apprecia- 
tion. The door to knowledge opens 
off the other side of the corridor of 
this roomy mansion of the higher 
learning. Just inside the first room 
there is the microscope. It is the 
supreme symbol of man’s insatiable 
will to know. Just as man early 
discovers that he is an element in 
a larger situation, so he learns that 
he himself is a system with its 
own parts. As he cannot seem to 
appreciate himself as a whole except 
through the sense of being a part 
of a larger whole, so he cannot 
understand himself without assuming 
equally that as a whole, he is made 
up of smaller parts. 

To get at his parts is, literally 
or figuratively, to pick himself to 


*Brooke, Rupert, “The Jolly Company.” 
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pieces. To take apart is the only 
sure way to understanding. “To 
peep and botanize” is propaedeutic 
to all precise knowledge. The micro- 
scope enables us to see the parts 
of wholes which appreciation treats 
as wholes alone. The amazing diver- 
sity of what to common sense appears 
homogeneous is the first fruit of 
analysis. Its final contribution to 
the spiritual life is its improved 
re-synthesis of parts dissevered through 
previous analysis. 

The sense of mystery and the 
flair for clarity, then, represent, 
respectively, the upward and the 
downward thrust of human curiosity. 
Against the dissection of the micro- 
scope-men must, therefore, be set 
the faith of the telescope-men. The 
microscope cannot take the place 
of the telescope, in science or in life, 
though its insistent use may invest 
objects of analysis with equivalents 
of strangeness and wonder. Neither 
can the telescope take the place of the 
microscope. Nor can both together 
contribute to life in general their 
fullest until those trained with both 
lose their professional pride in the 
larger life of common sense made 
critical by analysis and _ hopeful 
through clairvoyance. The university 
is the place where we know this. 
The university is the place where 
we measurably practice, each toward 
each, the magnificent leeway born 
of this knowledge. The university 
is the place where we train the 
junior partners of our enterprise 
to combine the precipitates of both 
analysis and synthesis into the prac- 
tice of vision and virtuosity as final 
fruits of the fine arts and the pure 
sciences. The university is, in short, 
the domicile of the spiritual life as 
intellectual. 
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HE spiritual life is, however, 
a life of impulse and of action 
as well as of thought. ‘All thought,” 
as Lowell says, “begins in feeling.” 
“For I say to you in all sadness 
of conviction”’—so runs the immortal 
phrase of Mr. Justice Holmes—“ that 
to think great thoughts you must 
be heroes as well as idealists.” As 
this high life finds its intension in 
science and its extension in literature 
and art, so also it finds its vocation 
in applying the knowledge of science 
and the appreciation of art to the 
purification and improvement of life 
itself. The learned professions are 
media of its outer implementation, 
as the sciences and arts are of its 
inner constitution. There are those 
in our time, as in each time before 
ours, who deny this. They would 
treat the spiritual life as if it were 
a mental thing alone, or, if more, 
a thing to be isolated from daily 
life behind some veil of the sacrosanct. 
Thus Hutchins, thus Ortega, thus 
T. S. Eliot; they all fail to see, 
in neglecting or even dispraising 
the vocational, that if liberalism 
is a thing of life, then it must be 
also a thing of use. In separating 
character from learning and learning 
from daily practice, they are violating 
the integrity, the wholeness, of the 
spiritual life itself. With such spirit- 
ual provincialism the modern univer- 
sity has little to do, and we say 
nothing further. We are bent, to 
the contrary, on pursuing to both its 
nadir and its zenith the loftiest 
guerdon of humanity, the spiritual 
life. If science and art jointly make 
up its soul, then its hands and feet 
are found in those other segments 
of the university, the professional 
schools. 
It is indeed in such learned pro- 
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fessions as law, medicine, engineering, 
that we get the best outward embodi- 
ment this side of utopia of the 
spiritual life. But let us first approach 
the subject in terms of personnel 
and preparation. What distinguishes 
a professional man is the fact that 
he has found his work and has made 
it rewarding in itself. Nor does the 
enjoyment of his function spring 
from the extrinsic. True, his work 
is not primarily manual, but it is 
certainly not entirely removed from 
muscular fatigue. Indeed, it differs 
less in this regard than is commonly 
supposed. It differs far more in 
being shot through and through with 
insight. Your true professional has 
mixed with some bodily exertion a 
liberal measure of that magic tincture 
called knowledge. And thus the warp 
of knowing, thin in itself, interthreads 
the woof of doing, coarse in itself, 
so that the professional man may be 
fully clothed for the good life. He 
works, moreover, under the light 
of distant stars, fulfilling past hopes 
and foreseeing future judgment upon 
his workmanship. He thus sees life 
more steadily by seeing it more whole. 
And the primary secret of his great 
advantage centers in the liberalization 
and participation of mind and heart 
in the bodily life of man and in the 
organic life of society. As an auto- 
mobile mechanic taught me to say, 
“He who works with his hands is a 
laborer; he who works with his hands 
and heart is a craftsman; he who 
works with his hands, head, and 
heart is an artist.” 

The university of such artistry 
is the fruitful and fond mother 
of these springlings of spirituality, 
and she honors herself in fostering 
the schools that feed these learned 
professions. This honor is her chance 
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of renewal from age to age, out of 
the very soil which she fertilizes to 
enrich our common humanity. 


INCE, however, the university 

is not merely an abstraction, we 
must pursue the concrete even further 
than into the professions if we are 
properly to conclude our appreciative 
assessment of the relation of this 
type of community to the spiritual 
life. The university is not only a 
community but is a community of 
scholars, which means of animal 
bodies housing the soaring, peering 
minds of studious men. To have 
a normal community, even of scholars, 
however, means also the presence of 
wives and children. And such inclu- 
sion—as Plato saw and feared— 
means a thousand other things, not 
only of co-operation but of competi- 
tion also—yes, and of gossip. And 
here we come to the night shift, 
as it were, of our academic Eden. 

Now gossip has often been singled 
out as a malign characteristic of 
university communities. And so it 
is, a characteristic at least. There 
is gossip of the gowned element 
of the community toward the town, 
and gossip of the town about the 
gown; and, most of all, gossip of the 
gown about the gowns: their makers, 
their makes, their possessors, their 
prospects, and their progenies. 

Two faculty children outside my 
study window at a great Ameri- 
can university—it was Cornell—were 
heard in this colloquy: 

First Child: ‘‘My father is a professor.” 

Second Child: “That’s nothing. My 
father is a full professor.” 

First Child: “uh, that’s nothing at 
all. My father is a fuller professor than 
yours. 


The defense of universities against 
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the charge of spiritual debasement 
through gossip must take the form 
of admission and of avoidance; 
admission of the fact, avoidance of 
the charge. The admission, however, 
should be kept in perspective. Gossip 
is hardly more common in university 
communities than in many another 
community. It is indeed less common, 
I should guess, than in sacerdotal 
orders whose claim to the spiritual 
approaches monopoly. And even if 
the quantity of gossip in and around 
the university were greater than in 
and around other spiritual communi- 
ties, the quality of university gossip 
makes it worthy of distinction. So 
why charge against one community 
what is indigenous to human com- 
munities, and is not at its worst in 
universities? What is common to 
all and is in itself delightful had best 
be given a place of honor lest it, 
perchance, bring the spiritual life 
itself under suspicion of self-righteous- 
ness or irreality. 

Is the spiritual life, for instance, 
to be allowed no spice? Whoever, 
on sober reflection, has identified 
any kind of desirable life with apathy 
or with unctuousness? The spiritual 
life is, to say the least of it, a living 
life, not some stagnant cesspool. 
Whether we think of the spiritual, 
with George Santayana, as some 
“‘disintoxication from all values” (in 
which, as Santayana goes on seriously 
to suggest, “morality is a worse 
enemy of spirit than immorality”) 
or think of it, more conventionally, 
as the highest type of moral life, 
it is, nevertheless, I repeat, a living 
life: with variety, with levels, with 
dimensions, and, above all, with 
intrigue. Milton leads us to sympa- 
thize with even the Devil for rebelling 
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against the opposite assumption pre- 
vailing as a spiritual order of Heaven; 
and Mark Twain has shocked us, 
through Captain Stormfield’s report 
on Heaven, into the realization that 
the highest life cannot anywhere 
but be impoverished through excessive 
sameness. 

The dubious notion that gossip 
is essentially evil and the devious 
notion that, even if gossip were 
indubitably evil, there would be no 
place for such piquancy in the life 
of the spirit—these two prejudices 
require attention, and will, I believe, 
reward a moment more of concentra- 
tion upon them, especially upon the 
exotic institution of gossip. Let me 
commend to the scientific what further 
I have to say upon this sultry subject 
by putting it in the form of an 
axiological law (G. E. Moore): 

That the value of a whole is incom- 
mensurate with the sum of the values of 
its parts; that, concretely speaking, a 
whole made up, say, of a good and an 
evil may be more good than a whole made 
up merely of two or more goods. 
Insipidity, to put it bluntly, is a 
doubtful asset even to spirituality. 

On that impressive foundation— 
in order to write the moral large—let 
us stretch the term “gossip” to 
cover all talk where the talker is 
outtalking his information—and what 
a mighty domain of talk that opens 
up, not only a field of intrinsic delight 
but of extrinsic utility as well. The 
former needs little comment, but 
the latter will reward some emphasis. 

Gossip indeed constitutes, in all 
probability, the mightiest form of 
social control on earth—and the 
best; for it is the one form that is 
good not only in its consequences 
but enjoyable in itself, and all the 
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more when spiced with mild malice. 
It has the great advantage over 
other forms that when it fails, as 
all forms of control sometimes do, 
it is crowned with success at the 
fringes nevertheless. Freewheeling 
talk is, let us all admit, among the 
juiciest joys of life. Gossip reaches 
its arm of intrinsic satisfaction into 
every profession and even inside the 
door of austere science. Whoever 
in talking outtalks his information 
is, remember, gossiping. Most of 
daily life is thus gossip-grounded. 
Of course, much more serious than 
gossip is what weighty critics call the 
overspecialization that presently char- 
acterizes the higher learning. So let 
us again admit the charged fact, 
but again deny the charge as made. 


F WE look at the spread of good 

things offered by the university, 
we will see at once that no man 
can cover them all with equal or 
even with adequate intensity. In 
order then to escape from downright 
dissipation, each scholar has to choose 
his field and concentrate upon it. 
That much is clear to begin with, 
whatever we go on to say in accusation 
or exculpation. 

In accusation we may assert that 
the earliest and easiest dream of man 
is for functional ubiquity. William 
James puts the matter this way for 
his youth: he would, he said, “be 
both handsome and fat and well- 
dressed, and a great athlete, and 
make a million a year, be a wit, 
a bon vivant, and a lady-killer, as 
well as a philosopher, a statesman, 
warrior, an African explorer, as well 
as a tone-poet and saint.’’ William 
James saw, however, as he goes on 
to say, that “the thing is impossible.” 
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To mount the horse of one’s multi- 
dimensional desires and ride off in 
all directions at once, is to go nowhere 
at all—unless to the insane asylum 
That is more than Karl Marx saw, 
however; for with no touch of humor, 
Marx declared that, “come the revo- 
lution,” “‘society by regulating the 
common production makes it possible 
for me to do this today and that 
tomorrow, to hunt in the morning, 
to fish in the afternoon, to carry 
on cattle-breeding in the evening, 
also to criticize the food—just as I 
please—without becoming either 
hunter, fisherman, shepherd or critic.” 

In exculpation of specialization, 
we may now suggest to Marx and 
the Communists—James does not need 
it—that as adolescence passes, dreams 
ought to be tinged with hues of 
maturity, even dreams of one’s own 
function. When men try to pluck 
out—as Communists do through revo- 
lution and as romantics do through 
reverie—the very heart of happiness, 
by means of the number of goods 
which they can sample, they meet 
a limitation of enjoyment itself in 
fatigue, if not in the boredom of 
satiety. To gather rosebuds while 
one may, produces such anxiety as 
foreshortens opportunity and wastes 
rosebuds besides. What is good about 
all rosebuds is also good about any 
rosebud; and proper attention to the 
essence oftentimes makes up in inten- 
sity for the missed accidents of a 
more gallant spread. And yet let us 
add, in order to forfend asceticism, 
that prudence should be the only 
mentor prompting against variety 
of experienced goods. 

Now prudence, however, has its 
strategy. The way to enjoy the 
greatest number of things is to 
season the sensuous with the mental, 
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which is to discover the oneness 
of the many, the sameness of the 
different. Imagination is a marvel- 
ous extender of opportunity and a 
marvelous conservator of energy in 
the process. As the Russians have 
it, in a maxim older than Bolshevism, 
“Only he who tickles himself may 
laugh as he likes”—and we may 
add, especially, may keep on laughing 
as he likes! Imagination has stored 
away in the granary of abstractions 
the kernel of nutriment from all the 
fields of value. To adore Goodness, 
to revere Truth, and to admire 
Beauty, this is to extend the meaning, 
without forfeiting the genius, of all 
the goods of life. The reward of 
this strategy is to spiritualize goods 
that otherwise are of a real but 
lower order of value. To see in 
generality, but to enjoy in circum- 
spect particularity, may well consti- 
tute the fullest enjoyment—and so 
fill to the full the cup of spirituality. 
The strategy of specialization may 
well lie in Emily Dickinson’s imagi- 
native recipe for both the creative 
and the beatific: 

To make a prairie it takes a clover and 

one bee,— 
And revery. 


The revery alone will do 
If bees are few. 


At least it is in some such fashion 
that the university, with its emphasis 
upon the abstract, becomes the 
natural home of the spiritual. Under 
its aegis are gathered together impar- 
tially the whole fraternity of the 
conceptual. Here the True finds habi- 
tation in the sector of the sciences, 
the Beautiful with the arts, and the 
Good with both those and the pro- 
fessions. In housing all the divisions 
of learning which the ages have 
contributed, the university exempli- 
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fies and redeems the connotation 
of its name, “universe,” the place 
where all things are found, and found 
in meaningful association. It is in 
this unification of the excellent, as 
much as in the co-presence of all 
concrete studies, that the university 
vindicates its claim to be the happy 
home of the spiritual life. In the 
will to see things in their oneness, 
the university fulfills itself as agent 
for the extensity of value. In the 
will to see things in their manyness, 
it fulfills itself as agent of the intensity 
of value; it enables us to solve our 
problems through science, to resolve 
our predicaments through politics, 
and to absolve ourselves of guilt 
through a unifying philosophy of life. 

In saying so much, let it be clear 
that we have passed from exculpation 
to justification of specialization. 
Nowhere more than in the field 
of the higher learning has the special- 
ization of function been carried to 
its logical conclusion or been shown 
more clearly to be a prerequisite of 
spiritual living. The university is 
for a fact the natural home of the 
expert; it houses him when his full 
devotion to intension has sometimes 
even rendered him unfit to dwell at 
large. It is the glory of the univer- 
sity, instead of its shame as some 
would have it, that it can house the 
burrowing as well as the soaring type. 
No one digs too deep or soars too 
high to strain the boundary of its 
tolerance, to reach the limits of its 
magnanimity. There are in the uni- 
versity no logical bounds to expertise, 
or practical limitations on the number 
or variety of experts. 

Nothing is too specific, too humble, 
too practical to provide base for the 
higher and the better. It is an 
age-old prejudice of those tuo precious 
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in taste that what is practical is for 
that reason culturally sterile. Not 
so. And even if so, not so for that 
reason. Whatever is unimaginative 
is infecund for spirit; but is there any- 
thing which, given time and nurtur- 
ing circumstance, may not engage 
human curiosity and enmantle itself 
with the gossamer sheen of fecund 
fancy? Whoever has seen an infant 
crawling on the floor, making his 
diurnal inspection of cracks, picking 
up this and that, and probing his 
find, visually and orally, with full 
attention, he has seen in germ the 
man of genius engaging himself with 
any object whatsoever and lifting 
it through the act of concentrated 
attention into a cultural context 
the limits of which are the universe 
itself. Not merely the flower in the 
crannied wall, but the wall itself, 
and every atom of its essence, can 
be caught up by curiosity and made 
so much a part of the wondrous 


‘universe as itself to be swathed in 


majesty. 

Especially is that so of any and 
every human activity. The far-reach- 
ing co-ordination of muscles required 
even to pick up an object with 
fingers as yet unco-ordinate, yea 
even to pick out an object with the 
eye, is a kind of symphony of energies. 
The whole earth bends and strains 
to focus through that puling infant 
upon that speck in the crack which 
baby has honored with his sovereign 
attention! Any human skill—from 
running a typewriter in peace to 
flying a bomber in war—represents 
so intricate and nice an equilibrium 
of disciplined energy that it can be 
disdained only by the unobservant 
or by those who have forgotten the 
real in supersophistication with the 
spurious. When an act has swollen 
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itself with ten thousand other acts 
into an occupation, the imaginative 
element is enlarged geometrically with 
every arithmetical increase. And when 
an occupation has maximized its di- 
mensions into a profession, the imagi- 
native has become the spiritual. But 
this cultural miracle happens only 
through the division of labor and the 
specialization of function. 

Behold here, then, here even in 
the vocational, a continuous impreg- 
nation, a miracle of the Word’s 
daily becoming flesh to dwell inti- 
mately among us. No spirit is too 
high to require the flesh, no flesh 
too low to receive the spirit. 


I remember, as if it were yesterday, 
Watching that girl from the village lay 
The fire in aroom where sunlight poured, 
And seeing, in the annex beyond, M. play 
A prelude of Bach on his harpsichord. 


. Ican see his face now, heavy and numb 

With resignation to the powers that 
come 

At his touch meticulous, smooth as satin, 

Firm as hammers: I can hear the air 
thrum 

With notes like sun-motes in a twinkling 
pattern. 


Her task there fetched from the girl, 
the innate 

Tingling response of glass to a note: 

She fitted the moment, too, like a glove, 

Who deft and submissive knelt by the 
grate 


Bowed as if in the labour of love. 


Their orbits touched not: but the pure 
submission 

Of each gave value and definition 

To a snapshot printed in that morning’s 
sun, 

From any odd corner we may start a 
vision 

Proving that one and one make One.* 


There is little hope for the truly 
cultural, as distinct from _ plastic 


3Day-Lewis, Cecil, ‘““One and One.” 
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substitutes whose glitter glows in 
supersophisticates, little hope, I say, 
save through informing the processes 
by which men make a living with 
that infusion of spirit which makes 
at the same time a life. There is 
no immaculate conception for culture, 
nor for its preciosity any virgin birth. 
The only “wasteland” to be feared 
by spirit is the cultural sterility of 
being “kept.” Final self-respect 
derives from self-support. I, per- 
sonally, have more hope, therefore, 
for the spiritual life from those who 
emphasize the vocational, given some 
imaginative perspective therefor, than 
from those who elevate the cultural, 
but with invidiousness toward the 
occupational. As the humanities de- 
humanize when made a shibboleth, 
so culture dessicates when debased 
into a cult. The sciences are also 
humanities of our dynamic age, and 
culture flourishes where the only 
cultus is the inquiring mind irra- 
diating into profound appreciation of 
any and all its objects. 

The modern university is in fact, 
as indeed it traditionally is in idea, 
the happy home of both elements 
of the spiritual: the active and the 
contemplative, the useful and the 
worthful. Wedding these two at 
the altar of philosophy, with poetry as 
bridesmaid, science and art conspire 
to produce a noble breed through the 
parturition of professional training. 
In the university indeed, home as it 
is of the spiritual life, and in the 
university alone, do we find today 
dependably resident the imaginative 
splendor that keeps one and one 
still One— 

That mind and soul, according well, 


May make one music as before, 
But vaster.* [Vol. XXII, No. 8] 


‘Tennyson, Alfred, “In Memoriam.” 
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Education among the Liberal Arts 


By FRANCIS H. HORN 


An Understanding of Education as an Essential Part of Our Social Order 


for the freeman in contrast 
to that for the slave has little meaning 
today. However, the aspect of the 
classical conception that implies the 


HE classical conception of 
liberal education as education 


outcome of a liberal education is a 


harmonious development of the phys- 
ical, moral, and intellectual qualities 
of each individual has validity today. 
Albert Guérard declares that after 
forty years of university teaching 
his essential conception has never 
changed: “The first aim of education 
ig to develop men.’ Donald J. 
Cowling, when he was president of 
Carleton College, stated more fully 
the aim of college education: 


. . . to develop the student with respect 
to all his capacities into a mature, 
symmetrical, well-balanced person in full 
possession of all his powers, physical, 
mental, and spiritual, with an intelligent 
understanding of the past and a sym- 
pathetic insight into the needs and 
problems of the present.? 


This emphasis upon “all-round 
development,” upon “ the whole man,” 
as the object of a liberal education 
is not everywhere accepted. The 
Aristotelian emphasis upon intellec- 
tual development, upon the cultiva- 
tion of man’s unique rational nature, 
persists. Cardinal Newman, in the 


1The Education of a Humanist. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1949. p. 3 
*American Association of Junior Colleges. Pro- 
ceedings of the Ninth Annual Meeting, 1928. p. 104. 


most famous expression of this 
opinion, wrote that “Liberal Educa- 
tion, viewed in itself, is simply the 
cultivation of the intellect, as such, 
and its object is nothing more or 
less than intellectual excellence.’ 
Today we are frequently told that 
the purpose of the liberal-arts college 
is to “train the mind.” Hutchins is 
the most vocal of the modern 
Aristotelians. The brochure of the 
College of the University of Chicago 
proclaims: ‘“‘Whatever may happen 
to you in later life, you will be 
better off if you know how to think, 
to think clearly, and to think for 
yourself. This, and this alone, is 
the purpose of the College of the 
University of Chicago.’ 

I believe that the liberal-arts college 
must be interested in the individual’s 
broader development. Nevertheless, 
a major objective of a liberal educa- 
tion is certainly a trained mind. 
This implies that a liberal education 
liberates the mind from fear and 
superstition, from “ignorance, sloven- 
liness, and prejudice . . . liberal edu- 
cation is education for freedom.” 

There is another major controversy 
in the concept of a liberal education: 
Is a liberal education an end in itself 
or does it have some utilitarian 
value? There are those who regard 


3The Idea of a University. 
Green and Company, p. 121. 

«“Tf you want an education.”” Chicago: Bulletin 
of the College of the University of Chicago. p. s. 


London: Longmans, 
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liberal education as did the professor 
of Greek at Harvard who, when 
asked of what practical use Greek 
was, replied, ‘“Of none—thank God.” 
“Directly and immediately,” Everett 
Dean Martin wrote in The Meaning 
of a Liberal Education, a liberal 
education is “useless. It is a kind 
of living which is of value for its 
own sake, a personal achievement 
which possesses intrinsic worth. It 
is not for anything.”® It is not for 
social advancement, for citizenship, 
for character, or for anything else. 
Newman declared: 

. . . I consider Knowledge to have its 
end in itself. For all its friends, or its 
enemies, may say, I insist upon it, that 
it is as real a mistake to burden it with 
virtue or religion as with the mechanical 
arts.’”6 

Few will deny that breadth of 
vision, mental power, the freedom 
of the mind, are ends in themselves. 
But it does not follow that a liberal 
education is useless. The attitude 
that it is stems partly from Aristotle’s 
emphasis that most paid employments 
“absorb and degrade the mind.” 
But the classical conception did not 
exclude utilitarian values from a 
liberal education. It must not be 
forgotten that for Plato the end of 
a liberal education was the philoso- 
pher king; for the Romans, an orator. 
Cicero’s complete orator was to be 
educated as much for civic leadership 
as was the end product of Jefferson’s 
educational system. In the De Ora- 
tore he wrote: 

The civil law must be thoroughly 
studied; laws in general must be under- 
stood; all antiquity must be known; the 
usages of the senate, the nature of our 


5New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1926. 


43. 
cit., p. 120. 
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government, the rights of our allies, our 
treaties and conventions, and whatever 
concerns the interests of the state, must 
be learned.” 

These are useful ends. A liberal 
education is and always has been 
useful. It was Whitehead who 
exclaimed, “‘Pedants sneer at an 
education which is useful. But if 
education is not useful, what is 
it? . . . Of course, education is use- 
ful, whatever your aim in life.” 
Perhaps this controversy comes down 
to semantics. Newman himself said: 
“*A liberal education is a real benefit 
to the subjects of it, as members of 
society, in the various duties and 
circumstances and accidents of life.” 
The fact is that a liberal education 
is both an end in itself and a means 
for a multitude of purposes, including 
successful achievement in the tasks 
of life. “‘A complete and generous 
Education,” John Milton declared, 
is one which “fits a man to perform 
justly, skillfully and magnanimously 
all the offices both private and public 
of peace and war.” This, I hope we 
will agree, is what a liberal education 
is designed to do. 

Whether it does or not is something 
we college professors usually do not 
care to examine too closely. The 
achievement of a liberal education is, 
of course, a lifelong task, but we are 
expected to lay the foundations in 
college. The evidence is rather slim 
that we succeed. You will recall 
John Tunis’ study of the class of 1911 
at Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, 
all institutions committed in their 
undergraduate colleges to the ideal 
of liberal education. Twenty-five 


7London: G. Bell and Sons, 1884. xxiv, p. 182. 
8The Aims of Education and Other Essays. 
London: Williams and Norgate, Ltd., 1932. 


9Op. cit., p. 172. 


p- 3. 
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years after their graduation, the 
members of these classes scarcely 
seemed to have achieved the values 
we so confidently proclaim as the 
product of a liberal education. When 
discount is made for the fact that 
the data were gathered after a depres- 
sion that had embittered many of 
these graduates, the fact that one- 
third declared they had received no 
value at all from their college courses 
and that two-fifths declared they 
had been influenced by “not a dog- 
gone one” of their professors, is 
disheartening. The lamp of learning, 
Tunis concluded, 


tended by the ancient Greeks, blown 
white and high in the medieval uni- 
versities and handed down to us in a 
direct line through Paris, Oxford, and 
Cambridge, has at last produced a group 
of men whose chief ambitions, if their 
record tells the truth, are to vote the 
Republican ticket, to keep out of the 
bread line, and to break 100 at golf.” 


The evidence of Life’s study of 
the Princeton class of 1932, fifteen 
years after graduation, does little 
to suggest that the situation has 
improved." 

We must admit our failure to 
provide a truly liberal education 
for most of those students whom 
we expose to it. Nevertheless, a 
liberal education is still the best 
education we have to give our young 
people. It offers our best hope of 
preserving those values, intellectual, 
moral, spiritual—and political—which 
we cherish. If we are going to 
“educate for democracy,” if we are 
to maintain our free society, we will 
do so, not through the nostrums and 


Was College Worth While? New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1936. pp. 233-34. 

"Class of 32,” by M. Edey, XXII (June 16, 
1947), PP. 51-52. 
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panaceas offered us in these days, 
but through re-establishing the central 
place of a liberal education in our 
educational program. 


CONTENTION is that a 
study of education should be 
an integral part of a liberal education. 
Some may ask whether education 
is an academic discipline in the sense 
that philosophy and literature and 
biological science are disciplines, and 
thus entitled to inclusion in the 
liberal curriculum. The answer is 
“no”—education is not a separate 
academic discipline; education par- 
takes of many disciplines. Its founda- 
tions are in philosophy and history, 
but it utilizes materials from psy- 
chology and sociology, from govern- 
ment and economics. In spite of 
its eclectic nature, education is a 
subject for systematic study—entitled 
to more respect than it receives— 
and its importance justifies a place 
in the liberal-arts curriculum. 

The fact that education is not 
traditionally a part of a liberal 
education is no reason for excluding 
it from our present-day liberal cur- 
riculum. The content of the liberal 
curriculum has changed greatly since 
the days of Plato. The classic liberal 
arts were not always seven in number, 
and the trivium and the quadrivium 
varied in particulars of content and 
purpose. In the Middle Ages the 
curriculum underwent considerable 
modification and, with the revival 
of ancient learning during the Renais- 
sance, the new humanistic studies 
finally captured the curriculum and 
remained in control until the new 
science won acceptance in the nine- 
teenth century. It is important to 
remember that the humanists in the 
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Renaissance had to fight to gain 
acceptance of their new classical 
studies in the universities just as the 
advocates of the new science in the 
nineteenth century had to fight to 
break the barriers of the traditional 
curriculum of Latin, Greek, mathe- 
matics, and philosophy. It is char- 
acteristic that the advocates of both 
used the same arguments in trying 
to break through the entrenched 
disciplines. It is perhaps likewise 
characteristic that once the new 
natural sciences had established them- 
selves firmly in the liberal curriculum, 
they resisted the still newer social 
sciences that shortly came knocking 
at the doors of the colleges and 
universities. The modern languages 
and literature, moreover, were not 
‘admitted to the college curriculum 
‘without a struggle. It was well 
‘into Eliot’s régime at Harvard, for 
example, before English, French, and 
German were accorded equal rank 
with the ancient classics and math- 
ematics in that institution. 

This attitude of exclusiveness is 
incompatible with the liberal tradi- 
tion. The view that any discipline 
or group of disciplines is the major 
if not sole repository of the content 
of a liberal education betrays the 
liberal spirit. With regard to the con- 
tent of a liberal education, the 
conclusion of the committee on human- 
istic studies of the American Council 
of Learned Societies is sound: 


... each of the major liberal disci- 
plines has an essential contribution to 
make, but none is of such a character and 
importance as to justify exclusive empha- 
sis upon it at the expense of the others. 
Each will be found to have its own 
distinctive values and limitations; none 
can be ignored with impunity, and none 
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should be allowed to monopolize the 
attention of the student.” 

The significant difference between 
liberal and illiberal studies is indicated 
by the report of the Comunittee 
on College Plans of Columbia Uni- 
versity, published in 1946. “In the 
meaning of liberal arts,” the com- 
mittee states, “we include all studies 
that contribute to the art of living, 
as distinct from the channeled prepa- 
ration for making a living.”’* Those 
studies which promote the good life 
are liberal. Content, it must be 
remembered, is not the sole criterion 
of what studies are liberal; aim 
and method are likewise important. 
Plato and Aristotle warned that the 
traditional liberal subjects could be- 
come illiberal when studied with 
excessive devotion or with professional 
intent. Much of the teaching of 
the humanities in the graduate 
schools today is in no sense either 
humane or liberal. 

Education, which is normally classi- 
fied as a social science, but which 
with a different emphasis might well 
be considered among the humanities, 
meets the criteria of what constitutes 
a liberal subject, and it should be 
included in a liberal education. Con- 
sideration of the persistent problems 
of education is part of our cultural 
heritage. What are the aims of 
education? How do we learn? What 
is the content of a liberal education? 
What is the relation of the state to 
education? These and other educa- 
tional questions have been of concern 
throughout our intellectual history. 
The major problem of Greek philos- 


12American Council of Learned Societies. Lideral 
Education Re-examined. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1943. p. 45. 

13Program in Action. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1946. p. 19. 
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ophy, “Can virtue be taught?” is 
an educational issue that still demands 
our attention and divides our college 
faculties. Few subjects have received 
more consideration over the ages 
than education. Writers on educa- 
tion include philosophers and theo- 
logians, statesmen and men of the 
world, poets and scientists. Plato, 
Aristotle, Cicero, St. Thomas, Cas- 
tiglione, Locke, Condorcet, Rousseau, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Fichte, Hegel, 
Newman, Mill, Arnold, Spencer, Hux- 
ley, and Whitehead are among the 
distinguished men whose writings 
contribute to the history and philos- 
ophy of education and whose works 
appear on any comprehensive list 
of the great books of Western 
civilization. 

If liberal education be conceived 
primarily as the training of the mind, 
the student can develop his intel- 
lectual powers through tackling the 
persistent problems of education just 
as he can through a consideration 
of the nature of divine power or the 
function of the state. The original 
records of the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
list as a subject of debate: “Whether 
a wise State hath any interest nearer 
at heart than the education of the 
Youth.” Surely this is something 
a student can get his intellectual 
teeth into. I am not defending the 
study of education, however, as 
mental discipline. Systematic study 
of it is necessary as a part of a liberal 
education because responsible citizen- 
ship and political leadership should be 
outcomes of a liberal education. 


UMAN history, H. G. Wells de- 
clared thirty years ago, is 
“a race between education and 
catastrophe.” We expect too much 
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of education; it is not a panacea for 
all the ills of man and the world; 
but in a very real sense the future 
of our way of life may well depend 
upon decisions concerning education. 
Education is the keystone of our 
democracy. This is why it is not 
enough to provide students with 
the incidental treatment they may 
receive in their college courses in the 
humanities and the social sciences. 
Let me look at education for a 
moment in wholly practical terms. 
Education touches the average citizen 
more intimately perhaps than any 
other aspect of government. He him- 
self goes through the school system, 
and probably he has children who 
do the same. This year there are 
twenty-three and a half million chil- 
dren in one hundred eighty thousand 
elementary schools, and six and a 
half million young people in thirty- 
two thousand secondary schools. In 
addition, there are two and a half 
million students in the eighteen hun- 
dred institutions of higher education. 
The growing emphasis on adult edu- 
cation, moreover, makes almost every 
adult a prospective student so long 
as he lives. These educational activi- 
ties now involve an expenditure of 
some $5,000,000,000 a year. A high 
percentage of the income of local 
communities and the states goes to 
support education. The Federal 
Government spends yearly more than 
$2,000,000,000 on educational activi- 
ties. There are thousands of men and 
women serving as city councilmen, 
county commissioners, state legis- 
lators, and members of Congress who 
are called upon to make decisions 
on education. Then there are over 
one hundred thousand local school 
boards in the United States with 
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more than half a million members; 
other thousands of individuals serve 
on the boards of trustees of our 
colleges and universities. There are 
five and a half million members of 
the Parent Teacher Association. The 
control of much of our education 
resides with the people. The average 
citizen, moreover, who must pay a 
good deal of the cost of education, is 
not infrequently asked to decide 
educational matters or to bring his 
influence to bear upon such decisions. 
In truth, “Our schools are what we 
make them.” 

Increasingly, college graduates will 
assume the leadership in government 
and civic affairs, and consequently 
exert more and more influence on 
education. Their sheer numbers will 
ensure this. If we agree that one 
of the major aims of education 
in a democracy is improved civic 
competence, how can we neglect 
providing the college student with 
some knowledge of the basic issues 
and important problems in education? 
In most liberal-arts colleges, a student 
comes into contact with the basic 
concepts in such fields as economics 
and political science. But one will 
look in vain among the detailed 
proposals for the ideal curriculum 
in liberal or general education for 
some mention of the importance of 
education. I am not making a pro- 
posal for so-called “life adjustment” 
education. I am not implying that 
the colleges should try to teach the 
student about every activity he will 
meet with in life. I am proposing 
that in view of the importance of 
education historically and in our 
own time, and of the significance of 
the issues in education which demand 
our attention, some acquaintanceship 
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with the basic concepts of education 
and some insight into the nature of 
the major current issues in education 
should be a part of a liberal education. 


OW is this to be done? In the 

first place, education should 
receive more attention than it now 
does in many subjects in the liberal 
curriculum. Courses in composition, 
literature, and philosophy, in history 
and the other social sciences, can 
all contribute to an understanding 
of education throughout our history, 
if instructors will bear in mind the 
importance of their doing so. But 
this is not enough. A sound under- 
standing of education cannot be left 
to such incidental treatment, however 
good that may be. The undergrad- 
uate student needs assistance in 
making the synthesis and relating 
the basic historical and philosophical 
material to the major current issues 
and problems in education. I come 
around, therefore, to suggesting a 
specific course to accomplish this 
purpose. Perhaps the material should 
be part of an over-all course in the 
development of our cultural and 
social institutions. I am_ inclined 
to think that the objective can be 
accomplished most eftectively in a 
separate course. At Johns Hopkins, 
we are currently giving a course 
which is entitled ‘‘The Réle of 
Education in American Society.” Too 
much emphasis, however, is placed 
upon the present educational system, 
although some attention is given to 
historical, philosophical, and com- 
parative materials. Yale has a course 


entitled “School and Society” which 
more nearly accomplishes what I 
have in mind because it places greater 
emphasis on the broader issues, less 
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on an account of the American 
educational system. Whatever course 
is set up, it should be based upon a 
consideration of the important phil- 
osophical issues in education, with 
study of the appropriate writings 
from those of Plato and Aristotle 
to those of Dewey and Hutchins, 
and of the development of education 
from classical times to the present. 
The course must also give attention 
to the nature and objectives of our 
contemporary educational system at 
all levels and to the major issues 
and problems in present-day educa- 
tional policy and practice. The stu- 
dent should learn to approach these 
issues and problems in the same crit- 
ical spirit, employing the same objec- 
tive judgment, that he does those 
in the fields of economics, govern- 
ment, and international relations. 
How much time should be devoted 
to such a course in the curriculum of 
the liberal college? In our present 
crowded program, it should be a 
three-point course at the most, per- 
haps a two-point course. It belongs 
best in the upper division although 
it might be given successfully to 
Sophomores. Who should teach it? 
In some institutions, perhaps it can 
be given by one person. Preferably, 
it should be given by several indi- 
viduals, representing various academic 
departments, and not just the depart- 
ment of education. The philosopher 
and the historian, the psychologist 
and the sociologist, the economist 
and political scientist, all have some- 
thing to contribute. The president 
of the institution or the dean of the 
arts college should also participate, 
in connection with a consideration of 
the philosophy, historical develop- 


ment, and present objectives of the 
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institution itself. In spite of the 
participation of a number of individ- 
uals in such a course, it should be 
for the student an integrated and 
integrating experience. And it must 
constantly be borne in mind that 
this is not an “introduction to educa- 
tion.” The course should have no 
professional tone or emphasis. The 
course is a liberal course—in aim, 
in content, and in method. It can 
and should be an experience which 
will contribute effectively to the 
student’s liberal education. 

Should such a course be required 
of all students pursuing a four-year 
liberal-arts course? This raises the 
whole controversy over prescription 
versus freedom in the college cur- 
riculum, which it were better to pass 
over here. I am inclined to say, 
however, that the answer to the 
question depends upon the position 
each institution takes in the contro- 
versy. If the institution’s program 
is largely prescribed, the proposed 
course in education may well be 
required; if the institution inclines 
to permitting the student to work 
out his own program, then the course 
in education should not be required. 
Even in the former case, it may be 
preferable to have the course an 
elective one and to make it so 
informative and stimulating that stu- 
dents will enthusiastically register 
for it. 

I have maintained that some knowl- 
edge and awareness of the foundations, 
the persistent problems, and the 
current issues in education should 
be a part of a liberal education. I 
am aware that the mere scheduling 
of a course will not produce the 
desired results. But if the course 

[Continued on page 457] 
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Education for Our Pacific Wards 


By GREGG M. SINCLAIR 


A National Responsibility 


World War, the United States 
has focused an unprecedented 
concentration of educational and 
scientific attention upon the islands 
of the Trust Territory. From univer- 
sities, scientific institutions, and 
government agencies throughout our 
country, educators, anthropologists, 
economists, and investigators in many 
fields have been called upon to 
contribute to this important work. 
The reason for this _ intensive 
activity is twofold: first, we have 
become responsible to a_ higher 
power—the United Nations Organiza- 
tion—for the welfare of a people; 
second, we are starting from scratch 
in assembling information necessary 
to the undertaking. This is true 
because during the three decades 
when the natives were under the 
successive régimes of the Spanish, 
Germans, and Japanese, the area was 
interdicted and little basic material 
fell into our hands. Incidentally, 
this ¢erra incognita has broad scientific 
significance to the world at large, 
for it forms an important link in the 
spread of species, including man. 
The studies of the Trust Territory 
originally conducted at the request 
and with the co-operation of the 
United States Navy, which received 
its authority from our government, 
are now under the Department of 
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the Interior. Preliminary surveys were 
made by the United States Commercial 
Company. Some of the studies have 
been administered by the Pacific 
Science Board of the National Re- 
search Council through Scientific In- 
vestigation of Micronesia (S.I.M.) and 
Coordinated Investigation of Micro- 
nesia Anthropology (C.I.M.A.). One 
of the most active institutions engaged 
in this work is the University of 
Hawaii, whose scientists are on 
familiar ground; whose quarterly, 
Pacific Science, publishes current find- 
ings in the area; and some of whose 
top agricultural personnel became 
members of the United States Com- 
mercial Company, an organization 
formed by the R.F.C. to foster eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency in the islands. 

Thirteen University educators are 
members of the Advisory Committee 
on Education in Guam and _ the 
Trust Territory, other members having 
been drawn from the Bernice P. 
Bishop Museum and the Territorial 
Department of Public Instruction. 
This Committee, established by the 
United States Navy, meets both in 
Honolulu and on the Trust islands 
themselves. The University of Hawaii, 
which has long stressed Pacific lan- 
guages and culture as a part of its 
regional responsibilities, has conducted 
summer school on Guam for three 
years. 


OUR PACIFIC WARDS 


Subjects taught on Guam include 
geography of the Pacific and North 
America, introduction to American 
history, fundamentals of speech, 
sounds and rhythms of spoken 
English, the teaching of reading in 
the primary grades, problems of 
reading in the upper elementary 
grades, mathematics and science in 
the elementary-school curriculum, 
composition, principles of education, 
and problems of school administra- 
tion. In 1947, emphasis was placed 
on art media applicable to classroom 
instruction, a demonstration elemen- 
tary school being conducted. The 
1948 session offered a course in 
elementary-school music and one in 
chorus which were designed to provide 
opportunity for relaxation and music 
experience for men and women. The 
lively interest exhibited by the young 
and old in the revival of native 
songs served as a morale-building 
medium. A total of sixteen Univer- 
sity of Hawaii faculty members taught 
at these three six-weeks sessions. 


HE Trust Territory consists, 

by Navy count, of some 1,460 
Micronesian islands, atolls, and reefs, 
located in the West Pacific, north 
of the equator. They include the 
Marianas, exclusive of Guam, the 
Eastern Carolines, the Western Caro- 
lines, and the Marshalls. Between 
1,000 and 1,500 miles separate these 
groups, while the individual islands 
lie on the average 100 miles apart. 
Indeed, the Territory itself is isolated 
from the rest of the world, notwith- 
standing the fact that it extends 
north and south 1,100 miles and 
east and west 2,400. The total land 
area (700 square miles) is equal to 
that of three-quarters of the state 
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of Connecticut, but the islands are 
distributed over 3,000,000 square 
miles—a region the size of Continental 
United States. 

Only 79 of the islands are regularly 
inhabited. Although the total popu- 
lation was officially placed at 53,560 
on June 30, 1949, the culture of one 
small group may differ entirely from 
that of another no more than 250 
miles away. Nine languages, each 
with many dialects, exist in the area. 
There is no /ingua franca, the nearest 
approach being Japanese, which Eng- 
lish appears to be replacing. 

It becomes immediately evident 
that two ruling factors affect work 
in this area. They are, first, the 
wide geographic distribution of a 
relatively small population; and 
second, great cultural diversity, in- 
cluding linguistic barriers. Knowledge 
of conditions in one locality is not 


necessarily applicable elsewhere. In 


the words of the Deputy High Com- 
missioner: ‘“‘Eventually one learns 
that the only safe generalization 
about the Trust Territory is that all 
generalizations are dangerous.” 

The people who inhabit these 
islands find themselves in a difficult 
but not wholly unfamiliar situation. 
Having survived Spanish, German, 
and Japanese rule, they know it is 
now too late to revert to their world 
as it was before the white man came. 
Indeed, they are reluctant to relin- 
quish certain amenities of modern 
civilization—such as cotton cloth and 
galvanized roofing—to which they 
have become accustomed. Having 
been unsuccessful in obtaining such 
materials through barter, they are 
willing to discard an exchange econ- 
omy in favor of a monetary one. 
Since, moreover, the war destroyed 
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some of their barterable wealth and 
threw their native skills into disuse, 
they are also willing to work for 
wages. Their leaders realize that 
life is not static but dynamic, that 
the hands of the clock cannot be 
turned back. They are anxious to 
make adjustments to the new life as 
painlessly as possible. 


N THE Philippines the United 

States has had fifty years of 
experience in educating an alien people 
outside our continental boundaries. 
While offering universal and unre- 
stricted schooling, in contradistinction 
to European colonizers, we made the 
mistake there of attempting to super- 
impose American curricular practices 
upon an alien environment. 

What kind of educational system 
does the Advisory Committee advo- 
cate for the Trust Territory? Cer- 
tainly no Public School 123 trans- 
planted intact from Brooklyn. Such 
a ready-made system would be com- 
pletely useless, wholly meaningless. 
The education must be made to 
order to develop and to protect the 
physical, social, cultural, emotional, 
and intellectual human animal in 
his natural environment. 

Recommendations of a subcom- 
mittee on the function of education 
in the Trust Territory include the 
following statement: 

The educational assistance given the 
islanders in the Trust Territory will be 
judged successful in so far as it results 
in a reasonably secure, comfortable, and 
satisfying life for them, rather than [by] 
the degree to which their attainments 
or standards match ours. 


The aim of education is elsewhere 
expressed in the following terms: 
“Education should help people to do 
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better what they are going to do 
anyway. Then it should help them 
to find better things to do.” 

Throughout the Committee’s re- 
ports and recommendations, four aims 
of education are reiterated. It is 
stated that the inhabitants should be 
self-respecting, self-supporting, suit- 
ably orientated to the outside world, 
and ultimately self-governing. 

The recommendations read: “Pride 
and self-respect in the native heritage 
should be fostered. Steps should be 
taken to retain local ways and values 
which are definitely contributing to 
the well-being of the islanders.” 
Similarly, the warning is given that 
the native language should never be 
treated as an inferior language. It is 
recommended that teaching be in the 
vernacular at the lower age-levels; 
that English be introduced later as a 
supplementary language; and that 
English be a teaching medium only 
after it is sufficiently understood. 
The localities in which English is 
taught depend upon the availability 
of teachers and the desire and need 
on the part of the people to learn 
English. 

In no mere academic sense, educa- 
tion, broadly interpreted, reaches 
out into economics. So a_ newly 
assigned administrator in Truk found 
himself filling his students’ stomachs 
before he started to fill their minds, 
and a teacher on Koror establishing 
education in subsistence as his first 
curriculum. Japanese exploitative 
techniques had supplemented sub- 
sistence agriculture with plantation 
work. As a result, the inhabitants 
lost some of their skill in subsistence 
agriculture as well as that in crafts 
and small-scale fishing. 

In some localities the war liter- 
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ally demolished economic resources. 
Shrubs and vines have now covered 
the battlefields and the bomb-pitted 
surface of abandoned air strips. The 
principal meager resources of the 
region are bauxite and phosphate 
deposits, tuna, trochus shells from 
which buttons are manufactured, and 
coconut palm trees from whose nuts 
copra is obtained for oil. 

The social structure of the natives 
likewise suffered from the war. Efforts 
at rehabilitation are marked by 
clashes between the young and old, 
with Uncle Sam as referee. The 
elders want to keep the ancient 
traditions: the primitive feudalism, 
barter, and clan ownership of land. 
The younger people plug for modern 
capitalism, the monetary system, and 
individual inheritance of land. 

The natives attack their problems 
with industry, intelligence, and drive. 
They are on the road to recovery— 
a road which, as in the case of 
similar adjustments elsewhere, will 
be a long one. They have the hope 
that the United States, devoid of 
imperialistic and exploitative inten- 
tions, will guide them to a better 
way of life than they have known 
under previous rulers. 

Some of the natives have little 
contact with the outside world and 
desire none. Others find familiarity 
with our culture essential to survival. 
In general, instruction is from the 
familiar to the more remote, beginning 
with the home island and expanding 
successively to the island group, 
the Trust Territory, and the world 
at large. 

How speedily should this and other 
phases of the Trust Territory program 
proceed? How quickly and to what 
extent should the culture of an 
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indigenous people be replaced by that 
of an administering nation? An 
authority has pointed up the question 
by asking: “Where is the sensible 
mean between wiping out Micro- 
nesia’s broad cultural identity and 
preserving the islands as anachronistic 
museum pieces?’ The Committee 
supplies an answer in the following 
words: 


The inhabitants will be more successful 
in adjusting themselves to the new situa- 
tions brought about by intrusive eco- 
nomic, political, religious, and educational 
influences the more gradually they 
are introduced. Our educational system 
should launch its innovations gradually, 
but help the islanders readjust to these 
innovations and to the other new influ- 
ences as speedily as conditions will allow. 


The Navy is nearing its goal of 
one school for each community having 
five or more children of school age. 
The system includes 140 elementary 
schools, which, together with the 
fifteen missionary schools, have an 
enrollment of over eight thousand; 
six intermediate schools enrolling 553; 
and four higher schools: the Pacific 
Island Teacher Training School on 
Truk, and medical, dental, and nurs- 
ing schools on Guam. Four natives 
have qualified for scholarships in 
American colleges. More than 252 
indigenous residents of the Trust Terri- 
tory have received training which will 
prepare them to become teachers, 
principals, and superintendents. 


UST as the ultimate aim of 
trusteeship is its own termination, 
the ultimate objective of the educa- 
tional program is to equip the people 
for self-government. Full membership 
in the United Nations is the goal. 
[Continued on page 457) 
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Integration of History and English 


By RICHARD BARDOLPH 


A Yearlong Co-ordination of Two Standard Freshman Courses 


BOUT a year ago, this writer 
A set down some of his views 
concerning the reasons for the 
unpopularity of college freshman his- 
tory among students and suggested 
some means for combating the diffi- 
culties... When he wrote the paper, 
some months ago, he felt that many 
of the failures of the course were 
ascribable to the Freshman’s inability 
to read; but, like Pontius Pilate 
washing his hands and commenting, 
““T am innocent . . . see ye to it,” 
he hastened on to other matters. 
Further reflection upon the problem 
persuades him that this aspect of 
the difficulty must and can be met 
squarely, and that doing so will 
not only contribute generously to 
the improvement of the freshman 
history course but will serve even 
worthier ends as well. 

I may, perhaps, be forgiven for 
restating the thesis of the earlier 
article: freshman history must be 
made more meaningful for the student 
than it is now; it must command 
more of his interest, and be made 
far more useful to him; it must be 
directed primarily at making more 
intelligible to him the civilization 
in which he lives, and supplying 
him with understandings and insights 


1Bardolph, Richard. ‘‘The Required Freshman 
History Course,” Journat or Hicuer Epucation, 
XXI (December, 1950), pp. 451-58, 494-95, an 
article proposing changes in content and structure. 


he needs to inform his value judg- 
ments as a good man and a good 
participant in the life of his com- 
munity, his nation, and his world. 
So much I have said earlier at some 
length. But the stubborn fact remains 
that the students in the freshman 
sections who sit before us shoulder 
to shoulder three times a week do 
not know how to study effectively, to 
read with understanding and dis- 
cernment, to draw inferences from 
the data served up to them, to 
perceive relationships, and to assemble, 
discipline, and communicate ideas. 
And until they learn (that is to say, 
until the colleges teach them to do 
so), we must perforce agree, at 
least to that extent, with the cele- 
brated educator who, borrowing his 
imagery from the poet, pointed the 
finger at us and declared, “The 
hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 

Now if this is a major obstacle 
to the successful administration of 
the freshman history course, as well 
as most of the  student’s other 
courses straight down to Commence- 
ment Day—and it cannot seriously 
be denied that it is—there are essen- 
tially two adjustments that can be 
made. First, and, I take it, utterly 
unworthy of consideration, is that 
of building the course on the assump- 
tion that this basic incapacity to 
read and learn is a constant and that 
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the course must be adapted to the 
reality by contracting its scope, using 
a simple textbook with short reading 
assignments, and putting the students 
to a minimum of mental incon- 
venience. (“Just give the students 
the basic facts,” say these counselors 
of despair, “and point out the signifi- 
cance to them.’?) This tempering 
of the winds to shorn lambs ma 
make them more comfortable but 
they will still look up and not be fed. 
Or, second, the inspired college teacher 
can hurl himself into total two-front 
war, fighting on one front to “put 
across” his particular course, and on 
the other and more magnificent front 
fighting, supported by allies, to con- 
struct in the minds of his students 
the intellectual virtues, the capacities 
for analysis and synthesis, compre- 
hension and evaluation, which is 
higher education’s highest aim. 

If I may press the analogy a 
little further, the proposal to which 
this paper addresses itself is suggested 
as an opening campaign—perhaps 
no more than a preliminary skirmish— 
in a much greater war, a war in 
which relatively few colleges (and 
they are of course exempt from these 
admonitions) are as yet engaged. 
Some colleges have gone far beyond 
the minimum program I am _ here 
suggesting: I am thinking rather of 
the typical college where the Fresh- 
man is enrolled in from three to 
five courses (depending on whether 
the quarter or semester system is 
employed) one of which is the con- 
ventional course in freshman English 
and another a course in the history 
of civilization or of Western civiliza- 
tion or of Europe. I am narrowing 


the field further to that majority 
of our colleges where the course-unit 
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system prevails, where integration 
is not attempted, and where each 
course is a self-contained entity bear- 
ing no relation to any other, except 
to those in the same department 
for which it may be listed as a 
prerequisite. What I am suggesting, 
in a word, is a modest plan, by 
no means new in idea but as yet 
largely unattempted, which could 
conceivably improve the quality both 
of the freshman English course and 
the freshman history course and at 
the same time start the college on 
the road toward integration and away 
from the assumption, which so many 
colleges hold to be self-evident, 
that all facts are created equal. 


ET us be candid. Most of us 
teaching freshman history in 
the average college cannot with good 
conscience deny that our efforts end 
in failure. Some of the students 
carry away a little, to be sure, but 
not much; most of them gain next 
to nothing of permanent value. It 
is quite clear by the end of the year 
(and even more shockingly so two 
or three years later) that the course 
has not helped materially to make 
our civilization intelligible to them. 
It has not supplied an adequate 
content and method to provide a 
basis for understandings and insights 
and evaluations that enable the stu- 
dent to place himself in a satisfying 
relationship to his society and his 
world. It has not fortified and 
equipped him with that grasp of 
ideas and institutions comprising our 
civilization that enable him to judge 
its values, to appraise its norms, 
to distinguish between the voices of 
prophets and propagandists, and to 
choose between competing loyalties. 
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But let us also agree, and that 
in no peevish spirit of tu guoque, 
with those honest colleagues in the 
English departments who confess that 
the same tragic failures bedevil the 
freshman English course. If the object 
of that course is to train the fac- 
ulty of communication at both ends 
of the process—assembling ideas 
and data through reading and 
listening, and organizing, evaluating, 
and expressing them clearly, logically, 
forcefully, and, when the occasion 
requires, beautifully—we need cite no 
vouchers to prove that here too 
instead of bread we have a stone. 
It is hardly necessary to itemize the 
critical deficiencies and incapacities 
that the average college Freshman 
carries with him when he matriculates, 
and still carries with him relatively 
unchanged when he graduates. He 
may in the course of the four years 
have accumulated an astonishing fund 
of information (more often he does 
not); he may have picked up a few 
skills that will enable him to sustain 
a comfortable material standard of 
living as he lives the unexamined 
life; but he will not have developed 
the intellectual virtues and powers 
which, as the great Athenian teacher 
‘ (of whom he probably knows nothing 
except the name) has taught us, 
ultimately distinguish the good life 
from the purely vegetative existence. 

“Developing the skills of com- 
munication is perhaps the least debat- 
able of the objectives of general 
education,” says the report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher 
Education. 


Without free, clear, and distinct com- 
_ munication a true meeting of minds does 
_not occur, and understanding and co- 
operation are retarded if not prevented. 
And to communicate easily and well with 
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one’s fellows one must be able to write 
and to read, to talk and to listen. . . , 
Clear and precise thinking requires good 
language habits. Few of the abilities 
men possess are of greater human sig. 
nificance than their power to order ideas 
clearly and to set these before their 
fellows by tongue or pen.? 


It seems to me crystal clear that 
both the freshman history instructor 
and the freshman English instructor 
have too overwhelming a task to 
accomplish alone and that neither 
is succeeding now. Their common 


difficulties should unite them; they 
are natural allies. 
HY not try this? Let the 


college willing and bold and 
resourceful enough to experiment per- 
mit one team of two instructors, a 
history instructor and an English 
instructor, to share one block of fifty 
students ‘fewo sections). Let each 
section of twenty-five be administered 
as a unit, meeting three hours a 
week (if the semester system is 
employed; five hours on the quarter 
plan) with one instructor and three 
hours with the other. And let the 
two instructors be jointly responsible 
through the year for making our 
civilization and cultural heritage as 
understandable to their wards as 
possible, and for developing their 


communications skills to the maxi- | 


mum that the time will permit— 
both as functions of a single process. 
The history instructor, if he be broadly 
and liberally learned, and aflame 
for the cause of education in its 
deepest sense, will bring to the 
bargain his special knowledge; and 
the English instructor, similarly fitted 
for the task, will contribute his 


2President’s Commission on Higher Education. 
Higher Education for American Democracy. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. Vol. I, p. 52 
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special skills. A third contribution 
will be made by both equally, for 
while they are about it they will be 
making a beginning toward meeting 
another pressing need—breaking down 
the artificial barriers between the 
intellectual disciplines. Like Christ- 
opher Robin, who defines his father 
as “a daddy sort of man,” the 
student conceives of history as a 
3MWE-Professor Throttlebrain sort 
of thing and English as a 4TTS- 
Professor Quilldrive sort of thing. 
Knowledge is simply not segmented 
that way. Nor is the world into which 
the student graduates neatly depart- 
mentalized, systematically articulated 
through prerequisites, its problems 
precisely graded into elementary, 
intermediate, and advanced dilemma. 
Tightly packaged education bears 
only the faintest resemblance to 
the world in which the student is 
purportedly being trained to live, 
move, and solve his problems. He 
will not recognize the world he 
encountered in his textbook-course- 
unit-dominated college curriculum. 
Under the present plan of autono- 
mous freshman courses the history 
professor all too frequently regards 
the subject-matter of his course as 
quintessentially important, with scant 
regard for method, while the English 
composition professor is all-absorbed 
in method with little regard for the 
particular subject-matter that the 
student chooses to exercise the method 
upon. In a sense it may even be 
argued that the old practice has 
equipped them both for the plan 
we are proposing, though of course 
they would have to change their ways. 
It is difficult in the space available 
to us to detail the mechanics of 
such a program but we can at least 
Suggest the major outlines by way 
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of illustration. Let us assume that 
the history course is one in the 
development of Western civilization 
from ancient times to the present, 
the first half of the course devoted 
to a rapid survey of ancient and 
medieval times, the Rennaissance 
and Reformation period, and the 
early modern period to the French 
Revolution, and the second half of 
the course concerned with the period 
from the French Revolution to the 
present. Let us also assume that 
the course is designed to trace out 
the development of the major ideas 
and institutions that have shaped 
our own civilization—the principal 
political developments (theory and 
practice, from earliest tribal arrange- 
ments to the sovereign-state-Great- 
Power system); the evolution of the 
economic and social order; the develop- 
ment of the major ideological currents, 
religious and secular, scientific and 
philosophical, literary and esthetic, 
legal and social; the grand themes, 
the enduringly significant incidents, 
that is to say, in the life of Western 
man. And let us assume further 
that the object of this exercise in 
developmental analysis is to make 
our civilization intelligible to the 
student and to equip him to make 
the value judgments that it increas- 
ingly calls upon him to render. And 
let us assume that the freshman 
English course is designed to develop 
the capacity for assembling, organ- 
izing, interpreting, and expressing 
information and ideas with maximum 
clarity, beauty, and force. 


HAT are the conventional 
obstacles? Basically, the his- 
tory instructor has so many historical 
concepts to communicate to his 
charges that he simply has no time 
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left to train the young minds in 
receiving, assimilating, and inter- 

reting them. Lacking time for the 
Laceer, he may as well spare himself 
the pain of the former, for he only 
scatters seed on barren ground. The 
English instructor, however valiantly 
he struggles to supply this lack, 
cannot perform the task alone. A 
two-semester, three-hour course simply 
does not permit it unless the subject- 
matter, the raw materials upon which 
the student is to exercise his nascent 
critical, reflective, and expressive fac- 
ulties are provided from another 
quarter and on somebody else’s time, 
and unless the student has a wider 
arena in which to exercise these 
powers than his weekly English theme. 

Precisely here is a strategic point 
of contact. It is proposed that the 
subject-matter of the course in the 
development of Western civilization 
provide the basic materials, and the 
course in composition the method, 
not only for achieving the degree of 
understanding of society that the 
former is designed to foster and the 
communication skills that the latter 
is intended to nourish, but also to 
demonstrate the interdependence of 
truth and the method for apprehend- 
ing and formulating it, to say nothing 
of the persuasive, almost dramatic, 
lessons that such instruction would 
afford in the relevance that both 
the corpus of knowledge and under- 
standings on the one hand and the 
process of arriving at and expressing 
it on the other bear to the good life 
for the individual and for society. 
Nor is it here suggested that the 
history instructor “teach” the history 
and the English instructor the com- 
munication skills; our plan con- 
templates first and last that both 
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instructors labor together for both 
these values and for other larger ones 
which we are contending will be 
prospered by this integrated effort. 
And we do not propose that all the 
readings and models used in the 
English course as examples or for 
analysis, criticism, or interpretation 
shall be drawn from purely historical 
literature. Just as fruitful, and fre- 
quently more so, would be the use 
of examples at the several literary 
levels, not excluding poetry and 
drama, and ranging down perhaps 
through a noble and _ wise speech 
in the Congressional Record (which 
would, admittedly, require consider- 
able search!) to the crudest propagan- 
da leaflet or advertising copy. A his- 
torical development is far more clearly 
understood, its relevance more sharply 
perceived, when examined in con- 
junction with the modern instance 
of the same phenomenon, just as the 
contemporary instance is more clearly 
understood when studied against the 
background of its evolution. It only 
emerges as a three-dimensional con- 
cept when to its surface aspects is 
added a supporting structure of ante- 
cedents to undergird it. Unless the 
Freshman’s history course has a 
direct and clearly discernible rele- 
vance for the good life, we practice a 
fraud upon a captive audience when 
we require students to take it. 

The main body of knowledge which 
the historical portion of our dual 
course should seek to communicate 
is, as we have said, the accumulation, 
with close regard to causal factors 
and the agents of change, of the 
major pressures that have shaped the 
life of Western man—-spiritual, eco- 
nomic, political, esthetic—and the 
development of institutional forms 
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which these pressures assume: reli- 
gious systems, economic arrange- 
ments, corporations, machines, forms 
and functions of government, and 
the like. Good textbooks that trace 
these principal tributaries to the 
stream of our contemporary culture 
are available and should be supple- 
mented by a good source book of 
readings that offers illustrative mate- 
rials in the form of contemporary 
state papers, letters, journals, news- 
paper accounts, and excerpts both 
from the writings of the men who 
helped to make the developments and 
from the classic historians who have 
interpreted them. And all the while, 
be it remembered, the objects of 
this developmental analysis are under- 
standing of the social context of 
modern Western man and the develop- 
ment of a sense of the relativity 
and malleability of human institu- 
tions; an assaying of the values in 
our contemporary heritage, informed 
by a knowledge both of its antecedents 
and its major contemporary com- 
ponents; and a stimulation of a sense 
of the obligation of the good citizen 
to hold fast to that which is good and 
to press on to that which is better. 


OW a faithful application to 

textbook and readings, and the 
instructor’s contribution of competent 
exposition sharpened by skillfully 
led classroom discussion to explore 
the implications, are not enough. 
That is what many have been doing 
all along. Let us suggest that the 
freshman English course be more 
deliberately oriented than hitherto 
to training Freshmen in the art of 
reading, study, interpretation, and 
written expression, drawing the 


subject-matter upon which these 
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faculties are to be exercised from 
the themes implicit in the history 
course. Surely the field is broad 
enough to afford the elements for 
any sort of intellectual exercise, for 
it contemplates the most significant 
phases of man’s total experience, 
including inevitably a lively concern 
for his present condition. And while 
the English instructor directs his 
students in the acquisition of the 
art of reading, learning, evaluating, 
and writing through materials drawn 
from the cultural history of the race, 
let the history instructor reciprocate 
by requiring the same application 
of the principles of sound method in 
learning and communication in the 
written or oral work in his own 
classes that the English instructor 
looks for in his. Indeed, let it be 
remembered that the class is one, 
not two; that the history professor 
merely presides over three of its 
weekly meetings and the English 
instructor over the other three. Better 
still, let both instructors participate 
in all meetings of the class, alternating 
in the chair from meeting to meeting. 
This will keep both the instructors 
and students reminded that the dual 
course is directed toward coherent 
principles of the widest generality, 
not toward working off narrow depart- 
mental requirements. 

The textbook and the volume 
of source readings would suffice for 
the basic reading assignments which 
are to prepare the student for the 
meetings conducted by his history 
instructor, and would supply in large 
measure the materials he training 
in absorption and expression for 
the class exercises under the immedi- 
ate direction of the English instructor. 
The program would require also an 
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ample mimeographed syllabus for 
the English readings, in addition to 
the conventional manual of grammar 
and writing mechanics, incorporating 
both the problems and projects to 
be assigned, and excerpts and quota- 
tions, carefully selected by the two 
instructors jointly. These will need 
to be gathered with an eye to their 
instructional value for analysis, inter- 
pretation, criticism, example, or as 
sources for the students’ own writing. 
They will need to be selected for 
their intrinsic value from the social- 
education point of view, either because 
the information or ideas they impart 
will add to the student’s knowledge 
or insight or because the passages 
may stimulate thought or raise fruitful 
questions in the student’s mind. 
Here, by the way, lies the opportunity 
for drawing both upon seminal pas- 
sages expressive of the great ideas 
from ancient times to the present 
that have given direction and purpose 
to the diverse phases of Western 
civilization, whether ethical or scien- 
tific, religious or political, economic, 
social, or esthetic, and also for employ- 
ing passages from the contemporary 
newspaper and magazine press, arti- 
cles and scholarly journals, books, 
speeches, and state papers. These 
if they represent a wide spectrum of 
literary quality may serve at once 
to sharpen the student’s critical sense 
as reader and writer and to exhibit 
the contemporary face of the historic 
problems he has been tracing geneti- 
cally through their successive muta- 
tions. The syllabus should of course 


be revised from year to year to 
keep it fresh and au courant of the 
particular hour of history in which 
the student is developing his powers 
of observation and articulation. 


‘and pejorative words. 
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F WE break down into their 

elements some of the deficiencies 
and incapacities that define the fail- 
ures in the Freshman’s (and Senior’s) 
reading and writing, which in turn 
are the major road block to realizing 
the great potential goals of courses 
in the humanities and social studies, 
numerous examples suggest them- 
selves. There is, for one thing, the 
matter of vocabulary. Nowhere is 
the student’s poverty in language 
more conspicuous than in the severe 
limitations upon the words at his 
ready command. The man who does 
not have a rich fund of words to 
draw upon and a trained sense of 
differences in their shades of meaning 
cannot express ideas clearly to others 
or to himself, nor can he divine the 
precise meaning of what he hears 
and reads. Every college instructor 
is therefore as vitally concerned as 
is his colleague on the English staff 
about the Freshman’s vocabulary. 
Our team can work together on the 
problem by holding their students 
strictly accountable for the meaning 
of all words appearing in the readings 
assigned them. A dictionary should 
be as much a required text in the 
one course as in the other. And 
what better way is there to learn 
the meaning of words than to 
encounter them in a_ significant 
context? 

Both instructors, in addition to 
a vocabulary-building program can 
proffer training in sharpening the 
distinctions between connotations 
and denotations and in recognizing 
“loaded” words, ‘virtue’ words, 
The student 
in whose mind the defenses against 
these logic-defeating verbal tricks 
have not been constructed is at the 
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mercy of any writer or speaker 
whose argument, lacking the warranty 
of reason, carries conviction and 
slides home on the slippery road of 
semantic chicane. The literature 
brought to the attention of the 
student as he studies the development 
of civilization, whether it be the 
textbook or an excerpt from Locke’s 
Treatises of Government or a newspaper 
account of an oratorical skirmish in 
the Security Council or pomposities 
culled from the Congressional Record, 
would abound with the laboratory 
materials for such training under the 
direction of both instructors. 

Another major stumbling block, 
for which I do not know the jargon 
term, if there is one, is the student’s 
lack of a sense of source, a tendency 
to equate the event itself with the 
report about it. The French Revolu- 
tion, for example, is not a world- 
shaking event with sharp relevance 
for our own time; it is two or three 
chapters in a green-covered book 
used in freshman year. Now the 
evidence on which the student will 
be called upon to make his judgments 
after he leaves college will in no 
sense resemble the neat and unrealistic 
packaging of knowledge that textbook- 
centered education presents. The 
testimony will come through many 
voices, some clamorous, some subdued, 
some disinterested, and some propa- 
gandist, many of them contradictory. 
The merging of the efforts of the 
history and English instructors creates 
an opportunity for developing these 
desperately needed skills while con- 
centrating on significant themes whose 
bearing on real education the student 
can readily perceive. 

Should not both instructors delib- 
erately and in close co-operation 
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provide the occasions for and guidance 
in the use of such reference works 
as the Britannica, the Oxford Dic- 
tionary, and the Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, to say nothing of 
the whole matter of library use: 
the card catalogue, the utilization 
of scholarly journals, indexes, book 
reviews, and the like? If there is 
virtue in learning by doing, here is a 
dramatic opportunity to exploit that 
principle. The world of books is an 
undiscovered country into whose 
provinces the chartless undergraduate 
makes only occasional aimless ven- 
tures. He can rarely tell you the 
difference between an editor, an 
author, and a publisher, or between 
an edition and a printing. He does 
not know where to look for the most 
perceptive reviews, and the chances 
are that he cannot make use of the 
Dewey Decimal System. In a 
textbook-dominated education he does 
not develop either the skill of assem- 
bling and weighing evidence from 
various and conflicting sources of 
uneven credibility or of tracing out 
the major argument and epitomizing 
what he reads. It is unnecessary; 
the textbooks do that for him; or, 
tailing that, the instructor, that con- 
venient reader’s digester of text- 
books, can be relied upon to dispense 
thrice weekly the strained and pre- 
chewed pabulum. 


HE integrated history-English 

course we are describing aftords 
limitless possibilities, not merely for 
training in the bare mechanics of 
reading and writing, but in training 
in reading and writing that has 
immediate and deeply significant rele- 
vance to the student’s intellectual 
and moral development. It can train 
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the student in the indispensable art 
of constructing a single exposition 
from several dissimilar and contra- 
dictory sources, of discriminating 
between the relative validity of 
several accounts of the same historical 
process or event. Instead, for exam- 
ple, of the perennial “research theme” 
on Florence Nightingale or the con- 
tribution of the Army Nurse Corps 
to the war effort (I have seen instances 
of such assignments in which the 
students were required to grind out 
a product with “at least three foot- 
notes per page,” and a fourth of whose 
footnotes must cite newspapers, 
another fourth magazines, another 
fourth books, and another fourth 
reference works), why not an account 
of the Spanish-American War con- 
structed from newspaper excerpts, 
from the Hearst press in 1898, a 
jingoistic school history textbook, 
an official Spanish account, and Wells’s 
Outline of History? Or, unstead of 
the “long theme” on the Industrial 
Revolution (I wonder how many 
college libraries share the lot of one 
whose director told me that the 
accounts of the Industrial Revolution 
had a way of disappearing from all 
the encyclopedias in the reference 
room, evidently snipped out by Fresh- 
men as an exercise in_ research), 
why not a paper investigating one 
or a number of reform or protest 
movements growing out of industrial- 
ization, the account to be based on 
passionately argued, and preferably 
contradictory, testimony? 

Even fiction and narrative and 
imaginative writing could find their 
themes in historical situations and 
‘climates of opinion” from mankind’s 
infancy to our own time. The hoary 
theme on “What I Did Last Summer” 
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might well give way to an essay 
on Pericles’ Athens or Luther’s Ger. 
many or Jefferson’s America or 
Fourier’s France or Vanzetti’s Boston, 
the whole to be reconstructed from 
a page or two in the syllabus, in 
which the student is provided with 
some twenty or thirty categorical 
sentences, tabulated in no order what- 
ever but setting forth segments of 
information about the topic, to be 
rearranged, restyled, and woven into 
a readable account without adding 
to or subtracting from the data 
that the worksheet presents. Or, 
similarly, a fairly detailed outline of, 
say, the evolution of philosophy’s 
historic problem, or of the religious 
revolution of the sixteenth century, 
or of the growth of scientific thought 
and attitudes in the seventeenth 
century, might be given the student 
in the syllabus, to be, without adding 
to or substracting from the data 
incorporated in the outline, converted 
into clear English exposition. 

Source readings, from Thales to 
Henry Luce, may be employed with 
excellent effect not only for the 
light they shed on the evolution of 
the Greco-Roman, the Judeo-Chris- 
tian, the individualistic-social-demo- 
cratic heritage, but also to train the 
faculty for analyzing and recapitu- 
lating the argument of expository 
or polemical writing; for perceiving 
causal relations; for detecting the 
“littering generality” and the device 
of proving a point by the use of 
“virtue” words and appeals to 
patriotism, reverence, self-interest, 
prejudice, and fear; for skill in ferret- 
ing out the fallacies that lurk in 
proofs by analogy, in the non sequitur, 
the defective syllogism, the half-truth, 
and the pitfalls of post hoc, ergo 
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propter hoc. These powers, let us 
admit, are not now being nurtured. 


fb program could provide, in 
short, both material and method 
whose lack now defines in part the 
anemia and malnutrition that mark 
our college offerings. If the educated 
man is to be as full and ready and 
exact as Bacon wished him, he must, 
said that great prophet of the intel- 
lectual virtues, be trained to reading, 
conference, and writing. And, let us 
add, if he is to be an appreciative 
and productive participant in the 
good life in a better world, his educa- 
tion must provide him with both an 
intellectual method and a common 
store of fundamental knowledge and 
ideas. Failing to provide these, our 
colleges will continue to award degrees 
to young people who have merely 
sojourned pleasantly for four years 
on a campus without once having 
their thinking bruised; without having 
their critical and reflective faculties 
energized and disciplined, their skill 
in apprehending, assembling, inter- 
preting, evaluating, and expressing 
truths developed; without arriving 
at an understanding of their society’s 
institutions and the impulses that 
animate them; without a critical and 
discriminating appreciation of the 
religious, moral, social, and esthetic 
heritage out of which their own 
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value judgments and the principles 
they live by are compounded. 

The particular technique which 
this paper urges as a step toward 
more vital education could, it may 
be noted in closing, be expanded, 
certainly to include the entire fresh- 
man year’s course program, and 
conceivably the sophomore year’s 
offerings as well, without fundamental 
changes in the structure of the 
curriculum. It is essentially a per- 
sonnel problem more than a curriculum 
problem. (‘‘Ah,” I hear the cynic 
and the fainthearted say, “there is 
the rub.”) Give us good educators 
and there will be good education. 
To be sure, a faculty cannot be 
rebuilt in a day, but some of it is 
perhaps already equipped for this 
task and straining to be at it, some 
of it can be re-educated, some of it 
replaced in relatively few years; and 
the incorrigible and irremovable who 
remain can still serve, until they 
retire, as inspiring if unwitting monu- 
ments, a memorial to the progress 
that was made in spite of them. 
For the revolution would turn at last 
not upon curriculum revision but 
upon the integrity, the depth and 
breadth of learning, the intellectual 
and spiritual resources, the vision 
and aspiration, the strength and 
unselfish consecration, of the college 
teacher and the college administrator. 

. [Vol. XXII, No. 8] 
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The Umpteenth Crisis in Negro 
Higher Education 


By JOHN S. LASH 


Occasions Attendant upon the Racial Integration of Education 


E racially “‘integrated”’ uni- 
versity in the South is now 
a reality. What generations 


of alarmists among Negroes and 
white people of the region have 
looked upon with fear and trembling 
is now a fait accompli and proceeds 
at a rate which promises a dramatic 
redefinition of the entire theory of 
higher education in the southern 
states. The series of court decisions 
opening up hitherto “white” univer- 
sities to Negro students has not 
touched off the “rioting and blood- 
shed”’ predicted by racists, nor have 
“social problems” resulted thus far 
from the admission of Negro students. 

If, however, the integrated uni- 
versity has not brought the dire 
consequences anticipated py the pro- 
fessional Southerners of both races, 
it has posed a series of fundamental 
problems for Negro students and for 
Negro colleges. The basic doubtings 
among Negroes are reflected in the 
topical question, “Can the Negro 
colleges survive in a pattern of 
integrated higher education?” 

In a recent issue of Negro Digest, 
Franklin Fosdick put into words 
what many Negro educators are 
thinking: If Negro colleges are to 
retain a place in an integrated educa- 


(January, 1951), pp. 25-29. 


tional system, immediate and drastic 
changes must be made. Curiously 
enough, the very changes which are 
recommended to ensure survival 
involve the shortcomings which the 
legal position of Negro students has 
denied could be relieved in any real 
sense. Administrative theories must 
be revamped; the training, efficiency, 
and productivity of teaching personnel 
must be increased; physical facilities 
must be greatly enlarged and im- 
proved; curriculums must be modern- 
ized and effectively handled. In a 
word, the Negro colleges must accom- 
plish in a comparatively brief time 
what the courts have decreed has 
not been accomplished in some fifty 
years: they must bring themselves 
into substantial equality with erstwhile 
“white” institutions. 

Thus, having gained some legal 
repudiation of significant strictures 
on the theory which has sustained 
and subsidized “‘Negro higher educa- 
tion” under state systems, those 
who are concerned about the Negro 
college are faced with the task of 
preserving what they are destroying. 
And so, Negro higher education comes 
to its umpteenth dilemma, perhaps 
to its ultimate crisis. 

Actually, of course, Negro colleges 
do not appear to be in any immediate 
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danger of abandonment, despite the 
early closing of one or two institutions 
like the Louisville Municipal College 
for Negroes. The slow and belabored 
processing of gains in integration 
in the courts—the case-by-case settle- 
ments, the initiation of integration 
from the graduate and professional 
level downward—may require a decade 
or more. A few of the southern 
states are undertaking improvisations, 
like Negro branches of the white 
university, to delay, if not to circum- 
vent, the admission of Negro students. 
The stratagem of a series of regional 
universities has not as yet been fully 
discarded. These are, however, only 
temporary postponements, in the view 
of professional educators, and serve 
to provide a period of grace in which 
Negro institutions are required to 
reassess their historical positions and 
map their plans. 

The theory of integrated public 
education does not, of course, provide 
for Negro colleges per se, just as 
Negroes have contended that there 
should be no white cclleges per se 
under public control. Moreover, the 
admission of Negro students to all 
state-supported institutions is being 
promoted as a significant gain in 
educational opportunity for these 
students. Courses of study and 
sequences of academic training for- 
merly unavailable to them or available 
only through out-of-state study are 
now being opened. The higher type 
of instruction, the markedly better 
library and laboratory facilities, the 
more efficient and thorough training 
which have been the goals of legal 
contention presumably become a part 
of the new educational opportunity 
for Negroes. 

Whatever may be the promises 
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of the revised theory, however, con- 
siderable sentiment is evident among 
Negroes for the maintenance of Negro 
colleges and, indeed, there appears 
to be a certain confidence that these 
institutions will survive. This con- 
fidence—perhaps it would be called 
more accurately a hope—is based on 
what appears to educators to be a 
considerable area of service which 
will not be provided for in the 
reconstructed educational pattern. 
The area of service involved is largely 
defined by the sacrifices which Negro 
students will be required to make in 
the operation of an integrated system. 


EFERENCE to educational ac- 

commodation of Negro college 
and university students in areas 
already committed to the mixed 
institution appears to verify certain 
probabilities which may be expected 
to accompany integration. In the 
matter of increased educational oppor- 
tunity, for example, it seems likely 
that the benefits of an expanded range 
of training will be available to a 
small number of Negro students as 
compared with the number now 
enrolled in the Negro institutions of 
the South. Any complete abandon- 
ment of state-supported Negro col- 
leges is almost certain to result in a 
sharp reduction in the number of 
college-bred Negroes in the South 
unless the private colleges expand 
their facilities while operating near 
their present levels of cost and 
adjustment to student needs. 

As might be expected, financial 
considerations would undoubtedly be 
crucial problems for large groups of 
Negro students. The National Survey 
of the Higher Education of Negroes 
in 1945 explains that many students 
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from other sections attend the Negro 
colleges of the South because of the 
low fees, among other factors. It 
must be remembered here that the 
standard of living among Negroes in 
other sections is generally presumed 
to be higher than in the South, so 
that the cost of education would not 
impose the same proportionate finan- 
cial burden on Negro parents of 
these sections. 

If the present differentials between 
costs in southern white colleges and 
universities and their Negro counter- 
parts may be used as _ indicative 
criteria, fees for the Negro student 
will rise sharply in the integrated 
institution. In Arkansas, for exam- 
ple, the estimate of the state college 
for Negroes is that some $350 per 
year is required by a student for 
fees, board, room, and certain inci- 
dentals; the University of Arkansas 
estimates that a low budget for a 
student there is $612, with an average 
expenditure of $897 and a moderate 
expenditure in excess of $1,200 per 
year. In the catalogue of the largest 
Negro college in Maryland it is 
estimated that a student will pay a 
minimum of $494.50 per year, while 
the estimate of the University of 
Maryland is a minimum of $661. In 
Delaware the state institution for 
Negroes quotes a figure of $446 per 
year for student expenses; the esti- 
mate of the University of Delaware 
is $690. An extension of this com- 
parison throughout the seventeen 
states of the South reveals differences 
in cost of $200 to $1,000 per year. 

Granting that there may be a 
reduction in costs to the student 
through federal aid to education 
and other such devices, and granting 
that an enterprising student can 
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always make out with less than an 
official college estimate, it is clear 
that there will be an increase in 
the cost of higher education for the 
Negro student in the integrated uni- 
versity. Furthermore, it is clear that 
the increased costs will tend to 
limit the number of Negro students. 
Undoubtedly, a difference of several 
hundred dollars a year will be pro- 
hibitive for many Negro parents, 
particularly since there is nothing in 
the proposed pattern of integration 
which will raise their standard of 
living. The fact that Negro higher 
education has been held inferior may 
be explained in part by the more 
fundamental fact that it has been, 
in a sense at least, a bargain-basement 
education, available to comparatively 
large numbers of students at a com- 
paratively cheap price. 

Again, from the point of view of 
students and their opportunities for 
higher education, Negroes would 
appear to be subject to higher 
mortality rates in the matter of 
academic achievement. Integration 
from the graduate and professional 
schools downward, while perhaps more 
politic, none the less operates to the 
disadvantage of the Negro student. 
If Negro students continue to receive 
their elementary- and _ high-school 
training in inadequate segregated 
schools, it seems unlikely that they 
will be able to compete successfully 
with the better-trained white stu- 
dents, to whose abilities college and 


university training must be geared. - 


Moreover, it is possible that, with 
the precise idea of limiting student 
populations, southern colleges and 
universities may feel compelled to 
apply the most rigid standards of 
scholastic achievement to hopeful 
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young Negroes, among others. 

A third factor which may well 
affect the chances of the Negro 
colleges for survival is found in the 
touchy area of student social relation- 
ships. The national survey previously 
mentioned reported that the financial 
motive in the matriculation of 
northern students in southern Negro 
colleges is supplemented by the feeling 
of these students that they are likely 
to miss the meaningful social discipline 
of college in the mixed universities 
of their own section. While no formal 
policy has been enunciated in these 
matters, it is historically true that 
Negro students in mixed universities 
have been forced to create their own 
social life. Dormitories, fraternities 
and sororities, campus social clubs, 
class social functions, and similar 
events have been largely closed to 
Negro students. Thus, there has not 
been a marked incidence of fraterniza- 
tion between the races. In the inte- 
grated institutions of the South, 
tradition will undoubtedly dictate 
that restrictions in this area be rigid, 
and will yield only after a long and 
painful re-education of professional 
Southerners. Conservative thinkers 
may be confidently expected to seize 
upon any semblance of social mixing 
among students as an argument in 
their contention that social equality 
is the real goal of the ambitious 
young Negro. There is no denying 
that such an argument carries con- 
siderable weight, even among those 
who are inclined to be tolerant of 
the desire of Negroes for an adequate 
education. 

It is unfortunate, of course, that 
the matter of possible relationships 
among Negro and white students 
attending the same institutions has 
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tremendous opportunity which young 
people of the South would have to 
make vital social and political deci- 
sions which affect them is largely 
wasted under the dispensations of 
clannishness. Southerners have shown 
a historical mistrust of the younger 
generation, and have refused to 
validate their judgment. Polls of 
student opinion have several times 
revealed a considerable sentiment in 
favor of the integrated college, but 
have been ignored in the wisdom 
of the elders. Negro and white young 
people have been systematically 
denied the chance to learn each 
other firsthand, and each group has 
tended to accept the partisan stereo- 
type of the other. It is a tribute 
to the young people that cases of 
integration thus far accomplished 
have been initiated in actual situa- 
tions without the fanfare with which 
the idea was accepted. Integration 
should rightfully sponsor individual 
evaluations in an atmosphere which 
emphasizes open-mindness and reason- 
ableness. It will be tragic if the 
restrictions on what is termed “social 
life” prohibit the young people of 
the South from facing the nation 
in what is for them a dramatic 
embodiment of the democratic idea. 

A fourth decisive factor in the 
question of the survival of the Negro 
college is the area of employment 
opportunities after college and univer- 
sity graduation. Integrated institu- 
tions may well provide an increased 
range of job competency for young 
Negroes, but the matter of increased 
job opportunities for them has been 
left largely untouched. Moreover, 
Southerners have stoutly resisted all 
efforts to ensure equality of employ- 
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ment opportunity through govern- 
mental action. Hence, the occupational 
horizon of the young Negro remains 
narrow even in the face of an educa- 
tional horizon which is broadening. 
Negro engineers, chemists, architects, 
physicists, technicians, and technolo- 
gists of various kinds find little if 
any opportunity for work in the 
South, and must go to other sections 
of the country to secure places for 
themselves. An increase in the num- 
ber of such trained persons without 
a corresponding increase in their 
job opportunities will inevitably result 
in frustration and eventual migration 
to other, more promising places out- 
side the South. On the other hand, 
the traditional job opportunities for 
Negro graduates have found a fulsome 
supply of candidates who are pecul- 
iarly fitted for their situations by 
Negro colleges. Benjamin Mays, dis- 
tinguished educator and president 
of Morehouse College, comments, 
“the laboratory facilities and the 
library . . . at many Negro col- 
leges are adequate for a first-rate 
A.B.” College administrators tend 
to believe that the Negro college 
will retain a goodly number of stu- 
dents who are seeking training for 
the traditional lines of work. 


HUS, the dilemma of the Negro 

colleges is that an area of 
important service will probably remain 
for them under the system of integra- 
tion, but the theory of integration, 
which has been widely supported by 
Negroes, has no place for a segregated 
institution. Moreover, if substantial 
equality cannot be brought to these 
institutions by vast expenditures of 
money—and Negroes have contended 
that it cannot be—there seems little 
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point in making the expenditure 
involved. This, at least, is the recent 
position taken by the Legislative 
Council in Texas. Furthermore, those 
southern states which are willing 
to refurbish and greatly expand the 
facilities and faculties of existing 
Negro institutions find themselves 
in the midst of a program of spending 
which in effect doubles, perhaps 
trebles, the educational expenditures 
of the states for higher educa- 
tion. In a region which is tragically 
lacking in funds for its educa- 
tional system, the prospect of carry- 
ing on a gratuitous program in 
dual education is dim. It is by 
now an accepted fact that the southern 
states are least able to bear the 
financial burdens of such a system. 
If the admission of Negro students 
to state universities and colleges does 
not ease these burdens, so that more 
funds are released for the improve- 
ment of a single set of institutions, the 
educational accomplishment involved 
in integration will be negligible, 
though its ideological and _ political 
implications are worthy indeed. 
What the Negro colleges will do 
in the face of this dilemma is not 
yet clear. One or two smaller 
municipal institutions have already 
closed their doors or face immediate 
closing. In one notable case, the 
governing board of a Negro college 
in a large city of a border state 
has offered to do limited work at the 
graduate and professional level, a 
distinct and somewhat revealing 


departure from the pattern of resist- 

ance to undertaking graduate work, as 

set forth by most Negro professional 

educators, including the presidents 

of Negro land-grant colleges. Others 
[Continued on page 458] 
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Interstate Migration among 
College Graduates’ 


The investigation of the conditions 
and trends in internal, or within- 
country, migration is an important 
field of sociological research, although 
the number of empirical studies in 
this area has been limited by the 
fact that such investigations, if they 
are to proceed on a significant scale, 
are both time-consuming and expen- 
sive. Demographers, however, have 
discovered both the main directions 
of American within-country migration 
and some of the characteristics of 
the migrants.2. The most important 
of the latter, for the purposes of 
the following discussion, is the fact 
that the group most apt to migrate 
is made up of young adults, indi- 
viduals who have customarily only 
recently completed their formal edu- 
cation. The implications of such 
migration for locally supported edu- 
cational systems are, it seems to 
the authors, obvious, and, it might 
be noted, have not escaped the atten- 
tion of educational administrators.’ 

The purpose of the present study 
has been partially the determination 
of the direction of migration in one 
group, the alumni of the University 


1Reported by John H. Lane, Instructor, and 
Donald D. Stewart, Assistant Professor, in Sociology, 
University of Oklahoma. 

2An excellent summary account of recent 
research in this field is included in T. Lynn Smith, 
Population Analysis (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1948), especially in Chap 18. 

‘This matter, together with proposed solutions 
for the problems presented, is discussed in some 
detail in The Report x the Presidetn’s Commission on 
Higher Education (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1948), PP. 40, 51-57. 


of Oklahoma, and partially the des- 
cription of the characteristics of those 
who have migrated as compared with 
those who have not.t The major 
emphasis has been on the analysis 
of the out-of-state migration of grad- 
uates. The University of Oklahoma, 
it might be noted, is a tax-subsidized 
state university, with comparatively 
low tuition and fees. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of the students who 
have attended the University have 
been graduates of Oklahoma high 
schools. Except for the period of 
the Second World War, the University 
has grown steadily since its founding 
in 1897, and in 1948 the enrollment 
was 12,477. 

A random sample of 2,459 Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma graduates, approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of all graduates 
trom 1897 through 1948, was taken 
from the files of the University 
of Oklahoma (alumni) Association. 
These files include current data on 
a substantial proportion of all living 
graduates, and there is no reason to 
suspect that a sample selected from 
the files would be unrepresentative 
of the more general population of 
graduates of the University. The 
sample includes members of all grad- 
uating classes except some of the 
earlier and smaller ones. 

Table I summarizes what are, 
in the opinion of the authors, the 


‘The authors wish to express their appreciation 
to the late Ted M. Beaird, secretary of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma (alumni) Association, John E. 
Fellows, dean of Admissions and Registration, 
Boyce D. Timmons, director of Registration, and 
John F. Chaney, director of the University Statistical 
Service, for co-operation extended during the course 
of this study. 
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most significant findings of the study. 
From the table it may be noted that 
43 per cent of the sample are now 
living outside Oklahoma. This table, 
it should be emphasized, describes 
the place of present residence, but 
it does not include information on 
migrations which may have taken 
place between graduation and the 
present time. Of the 1,054 alumni 
of the sample who are now living 
outside Oklahoma, 283, or 27 per cent, 
of the migrants, now live in Texas, 
and 136, or 13 per cent, now live in 
California. Of the entire sample, 
6 per cent had lived in these states 
before enrollment in the University. 

The 43 per cent now living outside 
the state does not represent a “‘total 
loss” in population for the state 
because almost a third of the alumni 
now living outside the state were 
students who migrated into the state 
for the purpose of attending the 
University, and a small proportion 
of this latter group did remain in 
the state after graduation. However, 
this does not alter the fact that 
approximately one-third, or 35 per 
cent, of the graduates who lived in 
Oklahoma prior to college enrollment 
are now living outside the state. 
There are, obviously, graduates of 
other state universities now living 
in Oklahoma, and it may be that the 
state has a “net gain” in college 
graduates: that is, that there are 
more graduates of other universities 
who have migrated into Oklahoma 
than graduates of the University of 
Oklahoma who have migrated out. 
There is no evidence available to 
prove or disprove this hypothesis. 
However, the known relationship be- 
tween in-migration and existing oppor- 
tunities is such that this would seem 
to be an unlikely prospect for a state 
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of comparatively low per capita 
income.* One other point should be 
mentioned. In the absence of com- 
parable data from other universities, 
it would be difficult to demonstrate 
that Oklahoma’s rate is “high” or 
“low.” Such comparisons must be 
based on studies, similar to this, 
of the alumni of other universities. 

One aspect of the within-state 
migration may be related to the 
out-of-state migration. Although Ok- 
lahoma is predominantly a_ rural 
state, the trend in population distribu- 
tion has followed the national trend 
toward a greater proportion of urban 
residents. Seven hundred forty-three 

TABLE I 


DistRIBUTION OF A SAMPLE OF UNIVERSITY OF 
Grapbuartes, BY PLace or Prior 
AND PresENT RESIDENCE IN 1948 


Piace or Present 
Prace oF Prior Torta. RESIDENCE 
RESIDENCE NuMBER 
Oklahoma | Out of State 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Oklahoma........ 2,038 54 29 
Out of state...... 421 3 14 

2,459 57 43 


of the sample, or 30 per cent, lived 
in communities or areas classified as 
rural in the 1940 census before 
enrollment in the University. (The 
actual number who lived in rural 
areas before enrollment was much 
larger, for many of the communities 
classified as urban in the 1940 census 
were rural when the graduates left 
them to attend the University.) Of 
the group which inhabited areas 
that were originally rural, 61 per 
cent now live in urban communities, 
while the proportion of former urban 
residents who now live in rural 


5Carter Goodrich et al. Migration and Economic 
Opportunity: the or seed of the Study of Population 
Redistribution. Phi 
sylvania Press, 1936. 


adelphia: University of Penn- 
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areas is negligible. The University 
apparently serves as a “funnel” or 
“springboard” for rural to urban 
migration; a part of this migration 
asses not only to the urban centers 
of Oklahoma but also to centers in 
the more highly urbanized states. 
The migration out of the state of grad- 
uates may be considered, in this 
sense, to be a part of a more general 
rural-to-urban migration. 

There was no observable secular 
trend in out-migration. That is, the 
percentage who have migrated has 
apparently remained fairly constant 
throughout the years. As has been 
noted, the number of graduates from 
earlier classes in the sample was 
small—a circumstance leading to some 
distortion in the percentages calcu- 
lated for such classes—but allowing 
for distortion, the percentage of out- 
migration has remained at about 40. 

The files from which the sample 
was selected also included reliable 
information on the college majors 
and present occupations of the grad- 
uates, and this data was used in the 
determination of differentials in migra- 
tion. The sex of the graduates was 
also noted, and at this point it might 
be mentioned that 41 per cent of the 
sample was female. There was no sig- 
nificant difference between men and 
women in percentage of out-migration. 

A “mobility index” for each field 
of major interest in college was 
constructed by dividing the number 
of graduates in each field into the 
number from that field who had 
migrated out of state and multiplying 
the quotient by one hundred. (In 
the construction of these indexes, 
graduates who had lived in Oklahoma 
before enrollment were lumped with 
those who had not.) If all the 
graduates from a particular field 
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had migrated, the index would be 
100, and if none had migrated it 
would be o. For some fields the 
number of former students involved 
was so small that the index was of 
little significance. However, among 
the larger groups the lowest mobility 
rate was found among the graduates 
of the law school, with an index of 
16.7, closely followed by graduates 
in education, with an index of 16.8. 
Geology is one of the larger depart- 
ments in the College of Arts and 
Sciences, and among the 80 graduates 
in geology in the sample there were 
32 who had migrated, for an index 
of 40.0, the highest index among 
the larger groups. The index for 
graduates in history was 39.2, for 
petroleum engineering 37.1, and for 
graduates of the medical school 36.1. 

The graduates were classified accord- 
ing to current occupation, and a 
mobility index similar to that con- 
structed for the major course was 
made for the occupational groupings. 
That is, the total number from each 
occupational group was divided into 
the number from that group presently 
living outside Oklahoma, and the 
quotient was multiplied by 100. As 
would be expected from the informa- 
tion on mobility by major course, 
the lawyers, with a mobility index 
of 16.9, and school teachers, with 
an index of 18.1, had the lowest 
indexes among the major groups. 
Those who were classified as authors 
and reporters had the highest mobility 
index, 42.5, of all the major occupa- 
tional groups. They were followed 
by physicians, with an index of 36.9, 
geologists, with an index of 35.7, and 
engineers, with 35.6. The largest 
single occupational group was that 
of the homemakers, 565, or 23 per 
cent of the entire sample, and the 
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mobility index for this group was 31.7. 
The authors (and the readers) may 
have the bases for plausible guesses 
concerning the reasons for the differ- 
ences between the various groups— 
the high mobility of the geologists, 
for example, may be due to the fact 
that exploratory work in the petro- 
leum industry in Oklahoma has been 
largely completed—but further re- 
search would be necessary to establish 
the validity of such guesses. 

The conclusions from a study as 
limited in scope as this one must 
be considered tentative, but they 
do suggest a problem of some general 
importance. Oklahoma is one of a 
group of predominantly rural, high— 
birth rate states which have a per 
capita income below the national 
average. Such states have youth 
for export. If these youth are to 
receive an expensive college education 
before they migrate, it would seem 
reasonable to expect that the states 
to which they migrate should share 
this expense. Moreover, if college 
graduates are assumed to be a selected 
group—selected, that is, on the basis 
of ambition and intelligence—then a 
substantial migration rate in this 
group might have serious implications 
not only for the educational systems 
but also for the entire economy 
and social structure of those states 
which are losing college graduates. 
The last is merely a tentative hypoth- 
esis which must await the more 
extended comparison of the migration 
rate of college graduates and non- 
graduates. It should be noted that 


this question of whether or not 
migration of the type described actu- 
ally constitutes, to use the term 
coined by E.A. Ross, “folk depletion 


*For a preliminary discussion of this point see T. 
Lynn Smith, op. cit., pp. 355-68. 
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is one of the most controversial 
in the field of population research; 
that is, the question of whether or 
not it is the “better elements” in the 
population who migrate. 


Legal Education in Negro 
Institutions 


The recent lawsuits brought by 
southern Negro students who sought 
admission to white law schools in 
southern states have served to focus 
attention upon legal education in 
Negro institutions of higher educa- 
tion. The investigator does not pro- 
pose to discuss the lawsuits, the 
ramifications of equal education, or 
the fate of the Negro law school. 
The purpose of this study is to give 
as complete a report of the Negro 
law school of 1949-50 as space will 
permit, thereby presenting certain 
items of current interest concerning 
these institutions. This material may 
serve as general information or it may 
be used to compare the institutions 
concerned. However, the factual data 
given in this article were secured by 
questionnaire and catalogue from each 
of the institutions concerned. 

The institutions for the higher 
education of Negroes now offering 
law courses leading to the LL.B. 
degree are listed in Table I. In this 
table are three Negro law schools 
(Lincoln University of Missouri, Texas 
State University, and South Carolina 
State A. and M. College) which were 
established as the result of lawsuits. 
All of the institutions are located in 
states in which racially separate 
public schools are mandatory by law. 
However, only six of the southern 


‘Reported by George H. Walker, Jr., Southern 
University. 
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states offer legal education in Negro 
institutions of higher education. Two 
of the seven law schools are private, 
although the law program of one is 
supported in large measure by public 
funds (Howard University by the 
Federal Government). Five of the 
institutions are publicly controlled. 
No attempt has been made in this 
study to estimate the quality of the 
law offerings of the various institu- 
tions. “A rough measure of their 
TABLE I 


InsTITUTIONS FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF 
Necroes OrFrerinG Law CouwrsEs IN 1949-50 


. P 
Institution Control ram National 
egun Accreditation 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Howard Univer- 
versity....... Private | 1867 |A.B.A.,*A.A.L.S.f 
Lincoln Univer- 
sity (Mo.)....} Public | 1939 |A.B.A., A.A.L.S. 
North Carolina 
State College 


at Durham...| Public | 1939 |A.B.A. 
Robert H.Terrell 

Law School...| Private | 1931 |............... 
Texas State Uni- 

vereity....... Public | 1947 |A.B.A. 
Southern Univer- 

Public | 1947 
South Carolina 

State A. and 


M. College....} Public | 1947 |A.B.A. 


*American Bar Association. 

fAmerican Association of Law Schools. 
adequacy is afforded by their accredi- 
tation status,” as indicated by Table I. 
With the exception of Robert H. 
Terrell Law School and Southern 
University School of Law, all are 
approved by the American Bar Associ- 
tion. Further information on accred- 
itation can be found in Table I. 

The total enrollment in Negro law 
schools was 349 for the school year 
of 1949-50. During the previous 
year Negro law schools awarded 87 
LL.B. degrees. Three of the Negro 
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law schools had not been in operation 
long enough to award degrees in 
1948-49, as indicated by Table II. 
The institutions, in general, have 
small enrollments. Summer school 
does little to increase enrollment, since 
only two institutions, Lincoln Uni- 
versity and Texas State University, 
offer summer classes. Howard Uni- 
versity School of Law has the largest 
enrollment of the Negro law schools. 
However, the largest enrollment that 
the Howard School of Law has ever 
had was 161 in 1920. The Terrell 
Law School can boast of having had 
a top enrollment of 126 in 1946; those 
of the others ranged from $9 to 18. 
The selection of students who enroll 
in the Negro law schools is made on 
the following bases: 
Basis for Selection of Students 


Howard.......... Committee on Admissions within 
policies laid down by the 
faculty, University, and the 
accrediting agency. 

Lincoln.......... Must have 60 hours on college 
transcript with an average of 
at least C, and letters of 
character reference. 

North Carolina. . Other than veterans, 90 semester- 
hours or 135 quarter-hours in 
approved college are required. 
For veterans, 60 semester- 
hours or 80 quarter-hours are 
required, with average same as 
required for graduation. 

RobertH. Terrell.. Must have at least 60 semester- 
hours on official transcript, 
together with proof of good 
moral character. 

Texas State...... College degree is required of all 
students except veterans. For 
veterans, three years of pre- 
legal training is required. 

Southern......... College degree from approved 
institution, or three years of 
college work with average of C 
in approved institution. Vet- 
erans may enter with two 
years of pre-legal work, with 
one year of military service 
substituted for third year of 
pre-legal work. 

South Carolina...Must have had three years of 
college work from accredited 
institution. If veteran, he 
may be admitted with two 
years of college work by faculty 
vote. 


Institution 
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The number of faculty members in 
these schools for 1949-50 is given in 
Column 2 of Table II. Three of the 
schools have mixed faculties; the 
remaining four institutions have all- 
Negro faculties. Degrees other than 
the LL.B. held by the faculty mem- 
bers are the following: one S.J.D., 
four J.D., one Ph.D., four LL.M., 
three M.A., and one M.S. These 
degrees were conferred by the Universi- 
ties of California, Chicago,Cincinnati, 
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$444 per month “low” at South 
Carolina State A. and M. College 
School of Law to an $888 per month 
“high” at North Carolina College 
Law School at Durham. The salary 
schedules of the five law schools rank 
(in terms of monthly salary) in the 
following order from high to low: 
North Carolina, Howard, Texas State, 
Southern, and South Carolina. In 
terms of operational appropriations, 
the law schools rank in the following 


TABLE II 


Size or Necro Law Scuoots 1n Terms oF Facutty, ENROLLMENT, GRADUATES, 
VoLUMES, AND APPROPRIATIONS 


i ee umber o erati 
1949-50 949-50 1948-49 in Library 1949-50 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Howard University.............. II 140 50 34,000 $58,953 
Lincoln University, Missouri...... 6 
31 18 31,000 $53,589f 
North Carolina State............ 6 
2° 28 3 26,000 $52,000 
Robert H. Terrell Law School... . 3 
Texas State University........... 6 33,000 $55,000T 
Southern University............. 6 11,662 $41,900 
South Carolina State............ 6 15,000 $50,000 


*These teachers have part-time appointments. 


tThese two schools also operated summer school on appropriation given above. 


Harvard, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, 
New York, and Northwestern. 

Only one Negro law school said 
that its salary schedule is “basically” 
equal to that of the white law school 
within the state. The remaining six 
either answered “No” or implied 
“No” to the question of equal 
salaries. One law school does not 
have a salary schedule, and another 
said that its salary schedule was in 
the process of adoption. It might be 


mentioned that top salary for full 
professor in five Negro law schools 
with salary schedules ranges from 


order from high to low: Howard, 
Texas State, Lincoln, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Southern.? 

The information given in answer 
to the question concerning the num- 
ber of volumes comprising the law 
library is complete. In number of 
library volumes the law schools rank 
in the following order from high to 
low: Howard, Texas, Lincoln, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Southern, 


and Robert Terrell (Col. 5, Table II). 


*If the funds required to operate summer school 
were deducted from the budgets of Lincoln Uni- 
versity and Texas State University, the order 
the ranking might be slightly different. 
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Of the seven Negro law schools, 
only two said that their physical 
plants were commensurate with those 
of the white law schools in their 
respective states—the Schools of Law 
of Howard and South Carolina Col- 
lege. To the same question concerning 
physical plant, Texas State University 
replied, “Impossible to make such a 
comparison. There is adequate and 
integrated space for our needs.” The 
remaining four Negro law schools 
said that their physical plants were 
not commensurate with those of the 
white law schools in their respective 
states. Moreover, the physical plants 
of the state-supported law schools 
range from the $200,000 law-school 
building at South Carolina College at 
Orangeburg to the library-housed law 
school at Southern University. 

From the foregoing discussion, it 
can readily be seen that there are 
inequalities in legal education among 
Negroes, not to mention the much 
discussed problem of separate but 
equal segregated schools of the dual 
educational system. We have seen 
pointedly how well the seven Negro 
law schools compare or fail to compare 
with each other in many particulars. 

It might be both revealing and 
disturbing to view the Negro law 
school objectively from data presented, 
in terms of some of the standards of 
the American Bar Association con- 
cerning such matters as salary, physi- 
cal plant, and library.‘ 

Under the topic “Financial Con- 
dition and Policies of the School,” 
emphasis is placed upon adequate 


‘Southern, since the completion of this study, 
has received state funds for a law-school building. 

Many persons think of the American Bar 

iation as requiring minimum standards, since 

the American Association of Law Schools has 

standards which are much higher. For the purpose 


of this study, minimum standards will suffice. 
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faculty salaries and availability of 
funds for research and professional 
travel. In considering physical plant, 
the American Bar Association says: 
It is important that there be a physical 
separation of the law school from other 
departments or schools of the university 
in order to create a proper professional 
atmosphere. It is important that each 
full-time member of the faculty have a 
separate office which, whenever possible, 
should be situated near the library.5 


We are told further that there must 
be adequate “‘classroom facilities,” 
“facilities for extra-curricular pro- 
fessional activities, such as law review, 
moot court, and briefing services,” 
“accommodations for seminar work 
and individual research,” and “club 
rooms, student lounges or other com- 
mon meeting places.” 

Concerning the library of a law 
school, the American Bar Association 
stipulates: 

. . Therefore, it is a cardinal requirement 
of the American Bar Association that an 
adequate library be maintained, consist- 
ing of not less than 7,500 well-selected, 
usable volumes, not counting obsolete 
material or broken sets of reports, kept 
up to date and owned or controlled by 
the law school with which it is connected. 

In order to maintain the library, it is 
required that a five-year average expendi- 
ture of $1,500.00 per year on library 
additions be made with a minimum 
expenditure of $1,000.00 in any one year.® 


Now that we have a fairly good 
picture of the Negro law school and 
some knowledge of the standards of 
the American Bar Association, how 
well do the law schools in question 
really measure up? 


5Standards of the American Bar Association for 
Legal Education. Chicago: American Bar Associa- 
tion, 1947. p. 6. 

*Jbid., p. 7. Some changes have been made in 
the standard since 1947. 
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Unoer the sponsorship of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, 
two groups of young men from the 
British Isles with positions in industry 
equivalent to assistant works manager 
are spending the year studying and 
observing American industrial tech- 
niques and procedures. One group is 
at the University of Cincinnati, and 
the other at Syracuse University. 
The arrangements were made by 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and the British Ministry of 
Education, with the assistance of the 
National Management Council. The 
students were chosen competitively on 
the basis of work and education 
records and came from public-utilities, 
coal-mining, steel, machine-tool, and 
light-metal industries. All have tech- 
nical training equivalent to engineer- 
ing degrees. 


Two new four-year courses—Amer- 
ican Studies and Far Eastern and 
Asiatic Russian Studies—have begun 
this fall at Michigan State College. 
The curriculum in the American 
Studies will include work in history, 
economics, sociology, literature, polit- 
ical science, and other related fields. 
The Far Eastern and Asiatic Russian 
Studies program will be similar in 
scope. 


Sranrorp Universiry has been selec- 
ted to join in a nation-wide project 
for improvement in the training of 
school administrators and has received 


a grant of $260,000 from the W. K. 


Kellogg Foundation. As the western 
regional institution for the project, 
Stanford will concentrate its efforts 
on offering better training for students 
of school administration in the col- 
leges and universities of Arizona, 
California, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming. 


A curricutum leading to the degree 
of Master of Science in engineering 
administration is now offered by 
Case Institute of Technology. Human 
relations that are involved throughout 
industry, communications within in- 
dustry, and external relations of the 
company with its community, the 
government, and other of its publics 
will be emphasized. 


sranpinc faculty committee 
“‘with broad powers to stimulate and 
facilitate research in the social sci- 
ences” has been established at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Chairman of the new committee 
is William H. Sewell, professor of 
rural sociology, who will devote half 
of his time to this assignment. The 
new committee will make recom- 
mendations for the allocation of desig- 
nated funds, request and_ receive 
progress reports, develop and admin- 
ister facilities in aid of social-science 
research, and consult with or seek 
support from any person or agency 
on any matter affecting social-science 
research at the University, 

Departments, schools, and divisions 
included in the new setup will be 
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agricultural journalism, agricultural 
economics, commerce, economics, geo- 
graphy, history, philosophy, political 
science, psychology, rural sociology, 
social work, sociology and anthro- 
pology, law, education, journalism, 
and extension. 


By a co-operative arrangement 
between Air University and the Board 
of Control for Southern Regional 
Education, the facilities of the former 
are made available for research and 
professional education to graduate 
students and staff members of civilian 
colleges and universities. Three kinds 
of awards are offered. Air University 
fellowships for one year are awarded 
to graduate students working for a 
Doctor’s degree. Compensation ranges 
from $3,100 to $3,825, depending 
upon the applicant’s education and 
experience. The fellowships are renew- 
able. An Air University professor- 
ship provides faculty members with 
an opportunity for postdoctoral re- 
search on problems of interest to 
the Air Force. In most cases, the 
compensation will approximate the 
professor’s regular salary. Awards 
without compensation enable students 
and staff members to use the facilities 
of Air University. Further informa- 
tion may be secured from the Execu- 
tive Secretary, Committee on Uni- 
versity-Agency Relations, Board of 
Control for Southern Regional Educa- 
tion, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Tue central theme of the Third 
Annual Institute on Administration 
of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment to be held October 29-Novem- 
ber 2 in Washington, D. C., will be 
teamwork in research. The Institute, 
conducted by the American Univer- 
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sity with the co-operation of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and the National 
Research Council, is designed for 
persons engaged in research adminis- 
tration in government, industry, uni- 
versities, and other organizations. 
Information may be secured from 
Lowell H. Hattery, The American 
University, Washington 6, D. C. 


Since the Marietta College program 
of adult education started a year ago, 
more than 300 adults and §9 students 
have enrolled for the eight credit and 
31 non-credit courses offered during 
the year. Marietta College set up 
its program to meet the needs of the 
expanding industrial populations in 
the Ohio Valley area, where two 
hundred million dollars has been 
invested in new plants since the end 
of the war. The program is headed 
by a college-community committee 
composed of eight faculty members, 
six representatives of labor, and six 
representatives of management. 


A secon gift of $75,000 from 
Edward H. Jones of Flat Rock, 
North Carolina, has been received 
by Stanford University’s Creative 
Writing Center. The gift will extend 
for five years Stanford’s unusual pro- 
gram for stimulating, encouraging, 
and instructing talented young writers. 
Since its inception in 1948, the 
Writing Center has annually awarded 
six $2,000 writing fellowships and 
presented another $2,000 in literary 
prizes. It has also brought to Stan- 
ford for lectures and personal sessions 
with student writers such well-known 
literary figures as Stephen Spender, 
Katherine Anne Porter, J. Frank 
Dobie, Erika Mann, Walter Van 
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Tilburg Clark, George R. Stewart, 
Theodore Morrison, and Katherine 
Drinker Bowen. 


revisep freshman orientation 
program has been introduced by 
Hofstra College which embodies for- 
mal classroom instruction and _per- 
sonal counseling. It requires that 
each Freshman attend for one term a 
three-hour-a-week course dealing with 
maturity in classroom skills and 
attitudes, time budgeting, methods 
of study, preparation for examinations 
and taking examinations, concentra- 
tion and retention, preparing reports, 
reading skills, vocational planning, 
educational planning, and _ social 
adjustment. 


A SPECIAL collection of some 1,100 
quarto volumes on copyright law, 
many of them compiled from original 
sources by their donor, has been 
presented to the Columbia University 
libraries by Edwin P. Kilroe, former 
director of the Twentieth Century— 
Fox Film Corporation and former 
assistant district attorney of New 
York County. 


Unper a contract with the Office of 
Naval Research, a project to deter- 
mine and evaluate emotional stability 
and fitness for leadership among 
enlisted personnel in the United States 
Marine Corps is now under way at 
Saint Louis University. 


A rour-vear course in medical 
secretarial study, leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Secretarial Science, 
is now offered by Kent State Univer- 
sity. The new program combines 
_ selected courses in biology, chemistry, 
-and secretarial science. Study will 
‘ be directed toward the development 
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of a medical vocabulary and famil- 
iarity with medical phraseology, to 
prepare young men and women for 
positions in offices of physicians, 
dentists, hospitals, insurance com- 
panies, and manufacturers or dis- 
tributors of drugs, pharmaceutical 
products, surgical instruments, and 
hospital supplies. 


I vate September twenty-five young 
German workers arrived in this 
country to spend nine months at the 
University of Wisconsin acquainting 
themselves with “‘the methods, prac- 
tices, and procedures which sustain 
a free society.” They will study 
under the joint supervision of the 
School for Workers and the Industrial 
Relations Center, but all divisions of 
the University will participate in 
the program. Their study will include 
American government, democracy, cul- 
ture, institutions, and labor relations. 
Field trips are planned mainly for 
the coverage of Wisconsin areas, but 
a few include important centers in 
adjoining states. 


Tue Institute of International Edu- 
cation is establishing an intensive 
research program to determine educa- 
tional needs and resources of under- 
developed areas of the world. Its 
objective is to increase the effective- 
ness of international exchange-of- 
persons programs, in terms of the 
needs of the nations concerned. 
Cora Dubois, noted anthropologist 
and authority on Southeast Asia, has 
joined the staff of the Institute 
to direct the research program. She 
will undertake long-term studies 
against the background of the political, 
social, and economic conditions of 
the different countries. The studies 
are planned to complement the work 
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being done by the Department of 
State in evaluating exchange pro- 
grams in terms of foreign relations. 
According to the tentative schedule, 
area studies will be made first of 
South Asia, the Near East, and 
Africa. Within the next year, pilot 
projects will be started on India and 
anundesignated Near Eastern country. 


In orper to make ancient musical 
works and unpublished modern musi- 
cal scores available to musicians, a 
Center of International Music Docu- 
mentation has been created in Paris. 
The Center has a recording library, 
an information service, and a library 
equipped with musical scores from all 
countries. This documentation center 
was conceived by a group of com- 
posers and musicologists headed by 
Pierre Capdevielle, vice-president of 
the International Society of Contem- 
porary Music, and Roland-Manuel, 
president of the International Music 
Council. 


A spectat evening institute in the 
fundamentals of retail credit has 
been inaugurated by the Saint Louis 
University School of Commerce and 
Finance in co-operation with the 
National Retail Credit Association 
and the Associated Retail Credit 
Men of Saint Louis. ; 


A micrortimine camera and reading 
projector has been purchased by 
Marietta College Library. Rare books 
and periodicals which are most in 
demand are already being photo- 
graphed. Microcards that record early 
volumes of scientific and scholarly 
periodicals have been bought to 
complete the collection of these works 
owned by the college. Important 
works are available for a_ small 
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fraction of the cost of originals. 
Rare works, normally unobtainable, 
also may be bought for a small fee. 
Each card 4 by 5 inches reproduces as 
many as 64 pages. 


Nineteen young artists from a 
dozen countries recently completed 
a three-month study tour of the 
United States of America, under the 
sponsorship of the International Insti- 
tute of Education. This was the 
second international yearly program 
of the kind, set up for specialists in 
the fields of architecture, the plastic 
arts, dance, literature, and theater. 
The tour was financed by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and organized with 
the co-operation of the State Depart- 
ment. The countries represented were 
Austria, Colombia, Finland, France, 
Holland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Switzerland, and _ the 
United States. 


Tue Pan-American World Airways 
System and the Braniff International 
Airways System have each offered 
twenty-five fellowships covering round- 
trip transportation for study in South 
American countries. Candidates for 
the fellowships must have at least a 
Bachelor’s degree. These fellowships 
are administered by the Institute of 
International Education, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York 19. The Institute 
will send further information and 
application forms upon request. 


The dormitory housefellow system 
at the University of Wisconsin cele- 
brated its silver anniversary in Sep- 
tember. Under this system, carefully 
selected graduate students serve as 
counselors and group leaders of the 
50 or more men in each house of the 
University’s residence halls. 
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Good News for Independent 
Colleges 


E financial stringency con- 
fronting colleges and univer- 
sities is one of the gravest 


problems that American education 
faces. Costs of operation have in- 
creased while gifts from wealthy 
persons and interest rates on endow- 
ments have declined. At the same 
time, needs and opportunities for 
service by the institutions have 
become greater than ever. The result 
has been a grave financial problem, 
particularly for the institutions that 
are not supported by taxation. Since 
the independent colleges render such 
essential service, their continued 
health and prosperity is a matter 
of concern to all. 

Fortunately, there have been a 
number of recent developments which 
indicate that the situation is likely 
to improve. One of these is the 
establishment of the Commission on 
Financing Higher Education. This 
was organized in 1950 and is sup- 
ported by funds from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Carnegie Corpor- 
ation of New York. Its three-year 
study of the problem can be expected 
to make an important contribution 
to its solution. 

The organization of the Ford 
Foundation is, of course, an event 
of first-rate importance. The size 
of the funds at its disposal, the 
breadth of its program, and the 
statesmanship of its leaders are too 
well known to need discussion here. 
It seems probable that many inde- 
pendent colleges and universities will 
be assisted by it. 


The recently published report pre- 
pared by Beardsley Ruml and Theo- 
dore Geiger for the Business Com- 
mittee on National Policy of the 
National Planning Association will 
undoubtedly exert an influence favor- 
able to the independent college.! 
In this report, the authors urge 
American business men to take full 
advantage of the provision of the 
income-tax law regarding contribu- 
tions. Under this provision, § per 
cent of corporation net income before 
taxes may be given to bona fide 
educational, scientific, and welfare 
activities and organizations. While 
this section of the law has been in 
effect since 1936, the great increase 
in corporation earnings and the higher 
tax rates in recent years have created 
new problems and new opportunities 
for business. In 1939, the tax rate 
was Ig per cent; hence, a contribution 
by a corporation of $100 would 
comprise a gift of $81 by the stock- 
holders and of $19 by the government. 
In 1951, for those corporations subject 
to the highest tax rate, a similar 
contribution would mean gifts of 
$23 by the stockholders and $77 by 
the government. In other words, 
an expenditure of one dollar by the 
corporation would mean a contribu- 
tion of more than five dollars. 

As Ruml and Geiger point out, 
corporations have been slow to take 
full advantage of this provision of 
the law. In recent years, contribu- 
tions have been between 0.7 and 0.8 
per cent of net income. If all corpor- 


1Ruml, Beardsley, and Geiger, Theodore. The 
Five Percent. 
ning Association, 1951. 
No. 73). 


Washington D. C.: National Plan- 
viiit+23 pp. (Planning 
Pamphlets, 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


ations took the full advantage of 
the s-per cent provision, contribu- 
tions would exceed two billion dollars 
a year. Of this huge sum, higher 
education could expect to receive a 
substantial share. 

The authors urge corporation boards 
and officers to plan and carry out 
long-range constructive programs of 
giving. Contributions should be re- 
garded not merely as a social obliga- 
tion but as a service to business, 
since they promote better training 
of future employees, forward research, 
and create good will. Corporations, 
say the writers, should develop pro- 
grams of their own in addition to 
responding to appeals made to them. 
They also point out that “the impact 
of a soundly conceived corporation 
contribution increases geometrically 
with its size,” and that business 
has only itself to blame if colleges 
become more and more dependent 
upon government. 

This is, of course, just a report 
and does not of itself ensure any 
change of policy by businessmen. 
But the cogency of the argument 
and the high standing of Mr. Ruml 
in the business world point to con- 
siderable influence for his presentation. 

Another favorable factor is the 
increasing co-operation of independent 
colleges and universities in the solici- 
tation of gifts from corporations. 
In many cases, corporations are for- 
bidden by their charter or by law 
to contribute to individual institutions 
but are permitted to aid a group of 
institutions engaged in training their 
future engineers, scientists, and other 
officials. Hence, in a number of 
states, independent colleges have 
organized to make united appeals to 
corporations. 

So far as the writer knows, the 
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Ohio Foundation of Independent Col- 
leges is the most fully organized 
group of this kind.2 It is chartered 
as a nonprofit corporation. It seeks 
to apply the ‘‘community-chest” 
principle of co-operative solicitation. 
Any institution in the Ohio College 
Association that is not supported 
by state or city taxes is eligible for 
membership. There are now nine- 
teen members, including institutions 
controlled by, or related to, a number 
of different denominations and others 
independent of any church. The Board 
of Trustees consists of the presidents 
of the member institutions and an 
equal number of men from industry 
and business. The president of each 
member institution pledges himself 
to give at least one week a year to 
solicitation for the Foundation. 

The Foundation is not opposed to 
tax-supported higher institutions. The 
opening paragraphs of its constitution 
read as follows: 

We believe that our institutions of 
higher education, both tax-supported and 
non-tax-supported, make an indispensable 
contribution to the life of America. 

We believe that the respective munici- 
palities and states should provide ade- 
quate funds for the maintenance of 
tax-supported educational institutions. 

We believe that the preservation of 
non-tax-supported institutions of higher 
education depends upon the voluntary, 
generous gifts of the individuals, groups, 
corporations, foundations, and _ other 
organizations that recognize these inde- 
pendent and church-related institutions 
of higher education as an essential part 
of American democracy. 


The organization of this Foundation 
with a platform of this kind can 
[Continued on page 458] 


2For facts about the Ohio Foundation, the 
writer is indebted to President J. Gordon Howard 
of Otterbein College, who is chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the Foundation. 


Three Essays 


Tue Uniry or Know ence: REFLEc- 
TIONS ON THE UNIVERSITIES OF CAM- 
BRIDGE AND Lonpon, by George B. 
Jeffery. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. vit+7I pp. $1.00. 

LeapERSHIP IN Epucation, by R. W. 
Livingstone. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. 25 pp. $.75. 

IpLENEss As A Part or Epucation, 6 
A. H. Smith. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. 15 pp. $.50. 
The English, on the whole, remain 

committed to the idea that the result of a 
university education should be not only 
a trained mind but also a strengthened 
character and a rounded personality. 
More than other people, the English are 
also prone to imagine that a lecture 
worth delivering is an essay worth pub- 
lishing. Unfortunately, Mr. A. H. Smith’s 
essay on idleness is the only one of these 
pamphlets which bears out this latter 
view, but it is agreeable enough to make 
up for the platitudinous nature of the 
other two. Having touched on various 
more or less innocuous forms of idleness, 
Mr. Smith comes to his main subject, 
which is the importance, for scholarship 
and intellectual and creative activity of 
all sorts, of permitting oneself, or rather 
ensuring oneself of, intervals of “con- 
templative idleness,” when the imagina- 
tion may soar free and unconstrained—or 
may, indeed, not soar at all—and when 
there may germinate in the mind those 
first, hazy notions which concentrated 
and disciplined thought will later reduce 
to definite systems of ideas. Mr. Smith 
develops his little essay with a wit and 
felicity of style as rare among academic 
writers as is the intelligent enjoyment of 
leisure which he recommends. 

Mr. Jeffery deplores the tendency of 
universities like London to parcel out 
knowledge among academic departments; 
he goes so far as to call this the dis- 
integration of knowledge. But what we 
are to do to achieve the desired unity, 


we are not told. Or at least what we are 
told is so vague that it is difficult to see 
how it could mean anything in practice. 
Mr. Jeffrey expresses nostalgia for the 
college atmosphere in the undepart- 
mentalized Cambridge of yore; he indulges 
in some curious mathematical analogies 
about the relationship of one bit of his 
knowledge to another and of one scholar’s 
knowledge to that of a community of 
scholars; he declares that universities 
have a social responsibility; he holds 
that it would be desirable to teach things 
more philosophically; and he invokes 
the well-rounded shade of Sir Arthur 
Eddington. 

Sir Richard Livingstone tells us that 
leadership in education is important, and 
that it consists in a special kind of 
leadership. Thomas Arnold is the not 
very surprising example chosen to illus- 
trate educational leadership on the old 
school-tie level, and Benjamin Jowett 
and T. H. Green on that of the uni- 
versities. Sir Richard’s analysis of their 
careers does not discover any qualities 
which have not often before been admired 
in these gentlemen. 

Cuartes C, GILLIsPIE 
Princeton University 


Timely Discussion 
PERSPECTIVES ON A TROUBLED DecaDeE: 

ScIENCE, PHILosopHy, AND RELIGION, 

1939-1949, edited by Lyman Bryson, 

Louis Finkelstein, and R. M. Maclver. 

New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 

XV1I+90I pp. $5.50. 

An anthology of nine hundred pages 
made up of contributions by ninety-five 
different writers may hardly be reviewed 
in the three or four hundred words 
allotted to it here. The ninety-five 
contributors to Perspectives on a Troubled 
Decade are men of distinction in a variety 
of fields. Their discussions may be 
classified as contributions to theology, 
philosophy, psychology, anthropology, 
sociology, economics, politics, and educa- 
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REVIEWS 


tion; and we could carry the classification 
further. A layman’s review could hardly 
be adequate if there were no space 
limitations. 

Fortunately for the reviewer, Per- 
spectives on a Troubled Decade reviews 
itself. ‘The volume is made up of papers 
prepared for and discussed at the Tenth 
Conference on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion, held in New York in 1949. The 
title of the volume is justified by the 
terms in which contributors were invited 
to participate. These terms are described 
in the Preface: 


In their invitation the program committee 
asked each contributor to reread his paper or 
papers presented at earlier Conference meet- 
ings, and which after ten years, he would want 
to reconsider in order to give the Conference 
the benefit of his experience, study, and 
thought since the time of writing. 


We may observe that reconsideration 
has more often resulted in the clarification 
and reaffirmation of earlier opinions than 
in significant modification of them. 

Forty-two papers written in accord- 
ance with these instructions constituted 
the basic documents for the conference 
and are the basic documents published in 
the volume. At the conference, each 

aper was discussed by other participants. 

he editors have printed extracts from 
the comments on the papers in footnotes 
at the points where they are pertinent. 
Often, when the comments represent 
different opinions from those of the 
contributors of papers, there were replies 
to them; these replies are also printed in 
footnotes appropriately placed. It is in 
the comments and replies that Per- 
spectives on a Troubled Decade reviews 
itself. 

The timeliness of the volume and the 
timelessness of the problems it discusses 
are indicated by the titles of the papers. 
The following are representative: “The 
Réle of the Donchalagintn in the Estab- 


lishment of Better Human Relations” 
(Gardner Murphy); “Science and the 
Study of Mankind” (Laura Thompson); 
“Relativity, Truth, and Values” (Philipp 
Frank); “Science and World Democ- 
racy” (Caryl P. Haskins); “Approaches 
to Economic Reform” (Eli 


inzberg); 
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“Education for Social Direction” (Henry 
M. Wieman); “On the Religious Imagina- 
tion” (Richard Kroner); “World Com- 
munity and the Relations of Culture” 
(Richard P. McKeon). 

The Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion has become an important 
annual event in the intellectual life of 
the country. The publication of the 
proceedings of the conferences enables 
those who do not participate to overhear, 
as it were, an exchange of views by a 
large number of the country’s leading 
scholars. 

Joun S. Diekuorr 
Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults 


Basic Knowledge about 
Our Past 


THE SHALL JupGE: READINGS IN 
THE FounDATION OF AMERICAN Po icy, 
by the Staff, Social Sciences I, College of 
the University af Chicago. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1949. 
Vol. I, xvi+797 pp.; Vol. II, xiv+ 
931 pp. $4.50. 

Profiting from their experience in 
general education, the social-science staff 
at Chicago have brought together in 
two volumes selections from the major 
political thinkers in Western civilization 
since the seventeenth century, excerpts 
from important documents, court deci- 
sions, and speeches and passages from 
controversial literature bearing on major 
topics connected with the growth of the 
American nation. Over two hundred 
readings, from the Mayflower Compact 
and Locke’s Second Treatise . . . on Civil 
Government to The United Nations Charter 
and Acheson’s speech on the North 
Atlantic Pact, are included, with brief 
introductions that provide the selections 
with some continuity. 

The purpose of the volumes is to 
promote intelligent citizenship through 
enabling the student to acquire basic 
knowledge about our past, through 
developing competence in analyzing and 
evaluating controversial issues in our 
history, and through encouraging the 
individual to attain a sense of responsi- 
bility toward current issues. While this 
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aim is commendable and while the 
student’s reading of John Cotton, Roger 
Williams, Thomas Paine, Ralph Emerson, 
Wilson, and Roosevelt will accomplish 
much toward this end, the chief value 
in a collection like this lies in the way in 
which it is used by a competent teacher. 

The selections in the second volume, 
particularly those on recent foreign 
policy, have yet to stand the test of 
time, and consequently do not measure 
7 to the major works represented in 

olume I, particularly those dealing with 
authority and liberty in the seventeenth 
century, the American Revolution, and 
the crisis in the Federal Union. 

Patterned after Columbia College’s 
Introduction to Contemporary Civilization 
in the West, which is more selective in its 
choice of readings, and Henry Steele 
Commager’s Documents of American His- 
tory, which is narrower in scope, these 
volumes can most efficiently be employed 
in general-education courses which cut 
across departmental lines and which 
remove some of the repetition and over- 
lapping characteristic of many college 
curriculums. The People Shall Judge 
could also profitably be used in tradi- 
tional American history courses and in 
courses on constitutional history, political 
thought, and international affairs. 

Cuarces C. Cote, Jr. 
Columbia University 


Little That Is New 


ProsBLemMs OF COLLEGIATE SUCCESS OR 
witH ParticutaR REFER- 
ENCE TO PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS OF 
Mepicine, by the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research and Service, Medical 
College of Virginia. Richmond, Vir- 
ginia: Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service, Medical College of Vir- 
ginia, 1949. vii+124 pp. $2.00. 
This mimeographed, soft-covered book 

of 124 pages is largely devoted to report- 

ing the results of a wide range of studies 
made of the 22 classes passing through 

the Medical College of Virginia from 1926 

to 1949. The objective was to find 

any characteristics of students who 
failed in their medical college work 
which might be useful in forecasting 
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failure. No such specific characteristics 

were found, but many interesting and 

suggestive findings did come out of the 
studies. 

As reasons for students’ failure to 
remain in the medical school “poor 
scholarship” came first, “financial rea- 
sons”’ second, “illness” third, “voluntary 
withdrawal, no reasons given” fourth, 
“decided to give up study of medicine” 
fifth, and “transferred to another school” 
sixth. About 22 per cent of those 
admitted failed to graduate for one 
reason or another. 

The following “Suggested Conclu- 
sions” are of special interest: 
Aptitude-test ratings available for failing 

and successful groups show an average 

significantly higher for successful than for 
failing students. 

There is some evidence that students coming 
from urban communities tend to supply a 
greater number of superior students than 
those coming from non-urban communities. 

Universities tend to furnish a larger percentage 
of superior students than do colleges. 

Students from northern preparatory institu- 
tions tend to supply a greater percentage 
of superior students than do those from 
southern institutions. 

There is evidence that success or failure 
depends upon certain personality char- 
acteristics which need much further detailed 
investigation. 

Of all the studies in this series to date, the 
aptitude-test scores available have shown 
a greater indication of future success in the 
medical curriculum than any other criterion. 
It would seem wise, therefore, to set some 
standard score below which students would 
not be accepted from the candidate group. 
Just where that point would be is unde- 
termined at present. 

We need a more meaningful marking system 
so that letter or number grades have more 
definite connotations. 

Premedical college grades and courses taken 
cannot be depended upon to indicate 
ability and aptitude in medical school work. 

Personal judgments have been shown to be 
more biased and unreliable than objective 
examinations. 

Though there is little that is really 
new in this report, those persons respon- 
sible for the admission of students to 
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institutions of higher learning will find 
much in the volume which is of interest 
and value. 
Dean F. Sitey, M.D., Secretary 
Association of American Medical Colleges, 


Undoubedly a Precursor 


West Point: A History or THE UNITED 
States Miirary Acapemy, by Sidne 
Forman.!. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. vii+255 pp. $3.75. 
This is a singularly unimpressive work 

to have come from the typewriter of the 

Archivist of the United States Military 

Academy. One of the two or three 

outstanding authorities on West Point, 

Mr. Forman has both the knowledge and 

the literary capabilities to produce a 

worth-while addition to the nation’s 

store of information on its fountainhead 
of military leadership. 

The Military Academy will be cele- 
brating its sesquicentennial in about a 
year and a half. Mr. Forman’s book 
is undoubtedly the precursor of several 
volumes concerning West Point. It 
appears to be an unauthorized history, 
which is not to say that it was published 
without the knowledge of, or against the 
will of, the Academy authorities. In his 
preface, Mr. Forman says that in working 
on the book he “met with no reaction 
other than cordiality and encourage- 
ment,” and adds that “I have never had 
the experience of anyone at West Point 
attempting to influence the development 
of my account or its conclusions.” 

Clandestine censorship of that nature 
would hardly be necessary in the case of 
Mr. Forman’s writings. No graduate 
of the Military Academy, he is neverthe- 
less one of its most devoted partisans. 

There is, in the West Point library in 
which Mr. Forman works, a vast array 
of books about West Point. As Mr. 
Forman once told this reviewer, and as 
he states in his book, a large part of this 
collection was written by academy apolo- 
gists at times when the academy was 
under fire. As apologies they had their 
reasons for being. Today, with everyone 


to the right of Union Square thanking 


1This book was published, and this review written, 
before the West Point “cribbing” scandals of 1951. 
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God for West Point’s existence, there is 
not even this slim excuse for such a book 
as Mr. Forman’s. 

Though the West Point archivist says 
that “this is the first attempt at a fresh 
evaluation of the Military Academy in 
terms of the historical record in almost 
fifty years,” at least two comparatively 
recent books come to mind as serving the 

urpose about as well. One, Dupuy’s 

here They Have Trod, yields little 
to Forman’s in scholarship and _ is 
solidly interesting reading. The other, 
Baumer’s West Point Today, is written 
in a popular style that makes it far more 
engaging reading than the work under 
criticism here. 

Hines 
Falls Church, Virginia 


Helpful Reorientation 


ScIENCE AND Common SENSE, by James B. 
Conant. New Haven, Connecticut: 
Yale University Press, 1951. xii+ 
371 pp. $4.00. 

No scientist is more cogent, emphatic, 
and persuasive than President Conant 
about the vital rdle of science instruction 
in general education. We have him to 
thank more than almost any other 
single teacher for organized discussion 
of this theme. And no one approaching 
the still pioneering problem of how to 
make instruction in the sciences effective 
for non-professional students can afford 
to ignore this volume. 

Its significance stems in considerable 
part from the definition of science which 
underlies the author’s entire outlook. 
And this definition is as follows: 


Science is an interconnected series of 
concepts or conceptual schemes that have 
developed as a result of experimentation and 
observation and are fruitful of further experi- 
mentation and observations. In this defini- 
tion, the emphasis is on the word “fruitful.” 
Science is a speculative enterprise. The 
validity of a new idea and the significance of 
new experimental findings are to be measured 
by the consequences—consequences in terms 
of other ideas and other experiments. Thus con- 
ceived, science is not a quest for certainty. 
It is rather a quest which is successful only to 
the degree that it is continuous (pages 25-26). 
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In order to show the development 
of scientific thought and method, the 
author recites a number of great historic 
scientific discoveries which, in the aggre- 
gate, give a clarified view of the meaning 
of his definition. 

The last two chapters will prove 
especially useful for all in university 
activities who have any relation to 
scientific inquiry as sponsored by govern- 
mental agencies or such special interests 
as industrial organizations. His insist- 
ence upon a continuing value of what 
_hé calls the “uncommitted investigator” 
and his warnings about the hazards of 
research subventions under special con- 
tracts are of timely pertinence. 

This book should have value for the 
general reader, but its major contribution 
will be in helping university educators 
to reorient scientific education into more 
fertile and effective modes of operation. 

Orpway TEAD 

Chairman, Board of Higher Education 

New York City 


A “Collective’’ 


ScIENCE AND CIVILIZATION, edited by 
‘Robert C. Stauffer. Madison, Wis- 
consin: University of Wisconsin Press, 
‘11949. Xili+212 pp. $2.50. 

‘Eight heads ought to be better than 
one; but another proverb warns us that 
eight cooks are bound to spoil the broth. 
All collective books are disappointing. 
Their lack of integration could be 
corrected to some extent if the collabor- 
ators had met and discussed plans in 
detail before writing their separate essays; 
and if the editor (not “for bibliographical 
reasons” only) provided a full intro- 
duction and a conclusion. As the author 
is an eight-headed hydra, the fundamental 
terms, science and civilization, are not 
sharply defined; perhaps on the assump- 
tion that “a definition generally accept- 
able can be expected to be platitudinous” 
(Max Black, page 94). 

But if the book is not a book, each 
separate essay is of high value. All are 
too condensed and too rich in substance 
to be summarized; and it would be 
invidious to single out any one for 
particular praise. A list of topics will 
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suffice to indicate the extraordinary 
interest of the symposium; and a list of 
authors will speak for itself. 


“Aristotle and the Origins of Science in the 
West,” by Richard P. McKeon 

“Some Unfamiliar Aspects of Medieval Science,” 
by Lynn Thorndike 

“The Definition of Scientific Method,” by 
Max Black 

“The Meaning of Reduction in the Natural 
Sciences,” by Ernest Nagel 

“Physics as a Cultura! Force,” by Philip E. 
LeCorbeiller 

“Science as a Social Influence,” by Farrington 
Daniels 

“Metaphors of Human Biology,” by Owsei 
Temkin 


“Science and Society,” by William F. Ogburn 
ALBERT GUERARD 
Brandeis University 


Valuable in Its Field 


New Survey oF JouRNALISM, edited 
by George Fox Mott et al. New 
York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1950. 
Xxvi+444 pp. $3.50. 

This book, now presented in_ its 
second revision, was originally published 
in 1937 under the title 4m Outline Surve 
of Journalism, in the Barnes and Noble 
one-dollar, paperbound, college-outline 
series. At that time, it was widely 
welcomed as an important addition to the 
list of textbooks for use in introductory 
courses in journalism at the college level. 
In the interim, several other textbooks 
offered by competing publishers have not 
diminished the value of this one. 

While the I940 revision maintained 
the paper binding and the low price, this 
revision is offered in a new dress by way 
of cloth binding and better paper stock. 
These improvements, plus the addition 
of new material and extensive re-writing 
to bring the whole up to date, make the 
book well worth the new price. 

Three new chapters have been added 
to make a total of forty-five, while the 
older material has been extensively 
re-written and revised in the light of 
developments in the field of mass com- 
munications since the book’s last revision 
a decade ago. 

Twelve authors, all recognized leaders 
in journalism holding posts of  sig- 
nificance in American educational, com- 
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mercial, or publishing fields, collaborated 
under the editorship of George Fox Mott. 
The three new chapters are “Covering 
the Business Beat” (Chap. xvi) ,“‘ Cover- 
ing the Labor Run” (Chap. xvim), and 
“Publishing the Business Press” (Chap. 
xxxvil). The first two were written 
by James L. C. Ford, dean of the School 
of Journalism of Montana State Uni- 
versity, and the third by Frank Thayer 
of the University of Wisconsin, widely 
known as the author of the scholarly 
Legal Control of the Press. Mr. Ford, 
who joins the associated authors for the 
first time in this new edition, also 
re-wrote several other important chapters, 
notably Chapter XVI, ‘““Women ‘Arrive’ 
in 

eginning with an analysis of the press 
as an institution and a survey of voca- 
tional opportunities, the book covers the 
historical development of newspapers and 
magazines, and proceeds in turn to a 
consideration of the problems and prac- 
tices of gathering and editing the news, 
with particular attention to reporting, 
headlining, and editing. The literary 
phases of the craft are reviewed, as are 
also editorial policy and the legal aspects 
of publishing. Commercial aspects, in- 
cluding advertising, circulation, produc- 
tion, and business organization, are 
treated. 

In their consideration of techniques, 
the authors and the editor do not lose 
sight of the broader significance of 
journalism in terms of its social, political, 
and economic influences. A consciousness 
of this aspect of mass communications is 
evident throughout the book, and the 
subject is further treated in the chap- 
ter, “The Press as a Political and 
Social Force.” As Ruel F. Barlow of 
the University of Illinois, who wrote 
this chapter, says: “No other force in 

ublic life, unless it be government 

itself, operates so persistently and so 
extensively in the size of its public and 
the scope of its subject matter as does 
the American press” (page 271). 

Well-indexed, well-annotated, and pre- 
senting a bibliography of more than two 
hundred volumes, the book still stands 
as one of the most valuable in the field, 
not only to students beginning the study 
of journalism as a profession, but to 
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all students interested in the press as a 
prime mover, as a molder of opinion, 
which influences the lives of all. 
Freperick W. Macuire 
Ohio State University 


German Libraries 


Dit DeutscHEN WISSENSCHAFTLICHEN 
BIBLIOTHEKEN NACH DEM Kriegc, dy 
Georg Leyh. Tubingen, Germany: Ver- 
lag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 


1947. 222 pp. 

This meticulous survey by Mr. Leyh, 
retired librarian of the University of 
Tubingen, not only describes the present 
state of German libraries, as the title 


implies, but also their fate during the 
war. Their destruction began with the 
bombing of the Provincial Library at 


Kiel in 1940, gathered momentum year 
by year, and finally culminated in 
the terrific damages inflicted during 
the combined air-war and _ front-line 
fighting during the first four months of 
1945, when more havoc was wrought on 
the libraries than during any of the first 
four war years. The losses were both 
qualitative and quantitative, and books, 
catalogues, buildings, and personnel suf- 
fered alike. The City and University 
Library of Frankfurt am Main lost 
550,000 volumes and 440,000 disserta- 
tions as a consequence of aerial attacks. 
The Thiringen State Library at Gotha, 
which survived the war fairly well 
intact, was compelled to send 270,000 of 
its three hundred thousand volumes to 
Russia. The Kassel Provincial Library 
had its invaluable manuscript of the 
Hildebrandslied stolen from an air-raid 
shelter, and it also lost its entire Grimm 
collection. The University” Library in 
Hamburg lost all of its catalogues; the 
library building of the College of Tech- 
nology at Berlin-Charlottenberg was com- 
letely destroyed; the Kiel University 
poll lost five members of its staff in a 
single air raid. These details are taken at 
random from the wealth of egeeee-4 
fascinating material found in the book, 
but they provide a good sample of the 
content. 

Mr. Leyh, however, makes it clear that 
he compiled this book not with the 
intention “of arousing compassion, but 
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in order to satisfy a historical and prac- 
tical need.”” He presents alphabetically 
arranged reports nen libraries in forty- 
eight German cities, showing what 
measures were undertaken during the 
war to preserve catalogues and collec- 
tions, what was destroyed and what was 
reserved, the extent to which the library 
Siidien and their collections are usable 
at present, and the problems with which 
library patrons and library staffs are now 
confronted. 
_ Twenty pages are devoted to informa- 
tion concerning librarians, and thirty-five 
pages are set aside for Mr. Leyh’s highly 
interesting introductory chapter. It con- 
stitutes not only a short history of the 
fate that befell the German libraries but 
also deals with current aspects of admin- 
istration and policy-making, and makes 
suggestions designed to bring order into 
the chaos still present in all quarters. 
The author also stresses the great need 
for a resumption of normal con- 
tacts with foreign countries. While he 
appreciates books sent as gifts, he would 
rather see a re-establishment of legitimate 
purchase and exchange relationships. It 
is interesting to read that while the 
Library of Congress Mission bought large 
numbers of books in Germany, the 
intended purchase of American books for 
German libraries never materialized be- 
cause of the difficulties of monetary 
exchange. 

The book is not entirely pessimistic. 
There are some rays of light. Some 
libraries were entirely spared. Others, 
such as the University and City Library 
of Cologne, miraculously preserved their 
book collections and their catalogues. The 
State and University Library of Ham- 
burg lost six hundred thousand of its 
eight hundred and fifty thousand volumes 
during the war; but subsequently, by 
means of purchases and mergers, it has 
succeeded in increasing its Rebdiens to 
over six hundred thousand. Even some 
new libraries were founded. But, taken 
as a whole, Mr. Leyh’s book is the chroni- 
cle of “‘a disaster that has no equal in 
the history of libraries and in the history 
of learning.” 

HERMANN E. Rorturuss 
Western Michigan College 
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THe Human ELeMeEntT IN COLLEGE AND 
University ADMINISTRATION: RESUME 
OF THE THIRD INFORMAL CONFERENCE 
or Deans or Arts AND SCIENCES AND 
THEIR ADMINISTRATIVE ASSOCIATES, 
compiled by Roy W. Jones. Stillwater, 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma A. and M., 
College, 1949. 174 pp. 

This is a compilation of materials 

owing out of an informal conference 
held at Oklahoma A. and M. College, 

August 8-12, 1949. Some fifty persons, 

chiefly deans of arts and sciences, par- 

ticipated. The human element in stu- 
dent relations, in faculty relations, and in 
relation to the community at large was 
discussed. There were five formal ad- 
dresses on subjects related to the general 
theme, but much of the time was given 
to the work of small groups which 
discussed different aspects of each day’s 
topic. Their reports, introductory and 
concluding remarks by the chairman, 

Dexter M. Keezer, the texts of the 

addresses, and other materials are included 

in the volume. 

The chairman in his opening remarks 
suggested that “since we must start 
virtually from scratch in building a set 
of reliable generalizations about the 
human element in college and university 
administration, I presume our best pro- 
cedure is to begin by swapping experience 
on what amounts essentially to an 
anecdotal basis” (page 16). This appar- 
ently was the procedure followed by the 
discussion groups. 

Only two of the numerous noteworthy 
things in this report can be mentioned 
here. First is the general tone of the 
discussion: both the addresses and the 
group reports are practical and down to 
earth without being reactionary. They 
are based on practical experience rather 
than armchair philosophizing. Second is 
the inclusion in the volume of a thirty-five- 


page “Case Book” containing reports of 


more than thirty cases involving adminis- 
tration-faculty or administration-student 
relations which have been “furnished by 
members of the conference to serve as 
source material for use in discussions” 
(page 132). Reading these case reports 
brought home forcibly to this reviewer 
(who has never been a dean) the variety, 
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complexity, and difficulty of the per- 
sonnel problems with which deans have 
to deal. This section particularly is 
recommended reading for those who 
want to develop understanding and 
appreciation of the human element in 
college administration. 

R. H. EckeLBerry 

Ohio State University 


Education for Our 
Pacific Wards 


GREGG M. SINCLAIR 


[Continued from page 421) 


However, failing that, honorable 
status as wards of the trustee nations 
would be an alternative. 

Assuming that the inhabitants are 
successful in adjusting themselves, 
in developing their potentialities to 
the full, precisely what form of 
self-government might they expect to 
embrace? Limited population would 
seem to bar the island groups from 
becoming important as_ individual 
political entities. Thus, their politi- 
cal organization may be that of a 
federation or association of islands. 
However, their peculiar importance 
rests on the fact that they have been 
and probably always will be a 
strategic area. As such—as a factor 
in world peace—we are accountable 
for them to the United Nations 
Organization. 

Over and above the strategic factor, 
over and above the benefits which 
we may be able to bring to the people 
of the Territory and to their descend- 
ants, towers one all-important fact. 
Our accomplishments will be proof 
to a watching world that we are able 
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to carry out the responsibilities which 
the United Nations has entrusted to 
us. If, without imposing our way of 
life upon a people, we succeed in 
making them aware of the tenets of 
democracy in terms of their own 
culture, we will then have demon- 
strated to all nations that we are 
capable of introducing the democratic 
idea in a manner not inconsistent 


with democracy. 
[Vol. XXII, No. 8] 


Education among the 
Liberal Arts 
FRANCIS H. HORN 


[Continued from page 417] 


is well and liberally taught, there is 
some assurance that the results will 
be those we want. In the end, this 
course, as does every other course in 
college, will depend for its success 
upon those who teach it. Teachers, 
Whitehead has said, “‘should be alive 
with living thoughts.” If all our 
college teachers were alive with living 
thoughts, if they themselves not 
only were the product of a genuinely 
liberal education but also possessed 
the true liberal spirit, I think college 
faculties could dispense with much 
of their tinkering with the curriculum 
and just teach their students. Per- 
haps, however, it is not so easy to 
find for our faculties modern counter- 
parts of Socrates, Abélard, and Mark 
Hopkins. It will be necessary for 
us, therefore, to continue to search 
for the curriculum that will most 
nearly achieve for our students a 


truly liberal education. 
[Vol. XXII, No. 8] 
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The Umpteenth Crisis in 
Negro Higher Education 
JOHN S. LASH 


[Continued from page 476] 
believe with President Mays that the 


private Negro colleges offer a solution 
of sorts, even though the public 
institutions may be inhibited or 
abandoned. Several Negro institu- 
tions are undertaking a vigorous 
redefinition and implementation of 
their programs in the expectation 
that they will be found necessary 
as a part of the nucleus of state 
institutions under the revised system. 

This latter course of action appears 
to offer the best solution to the 
dilemma. There is no question that 
many public institutions in the South, 
Negro and white, deserve to be 
eliminated in any thoroughgoing effort 
to improve the entire system of 
higher education. Those institutions 
whose existence has been merely a 
subsidy of racial segregation, whose 
maintenence has been assured because 
of the operation of the dual system, 
whose primary reason for being has 
been that they have served as a 
form of social insurance, should 
undoubtedly be abandoned. On the 
other hand, the coming of the inte- 
grated college should not mean the 
routine and categorical withdrawal 
of support from any institution with- 
out a careful assessment of its educa- 
tional services and its potential. 
Particular institutions, Negro and 
white, which are performing necessary 
tasks within states and which are 
doing a recognized job within the 
pattern of educational service at 
higher level should be validated as the 
integral parts of a whole new system 
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of state institutions devoted to the 
training of all southern youth. Only 
in this way can the South profit 
from its extensive and abortive experi- 
ment in segregated higher education. 
The elimination of duality should 
not mean the automatic elimination 
of any institution which has an 
actual or potential rdle in the improve- 
ment of higher education. 

Negro and white Southerners alike 
have had one tragically bitter lesson 
in the dangers of a reconstruction of 
social institutions which is arbitrary 
and ill-conceived. Integration in edu- 
cation in the South, an inevitable 
effort toward rectification of a his- 
torical mistake, must proceed under 
the teachings of history. If this be 
done, educational institution 
worthy of the name need be sacrificed. 

[Vol. XXII, No. 8] 


Good News for Independent 
Colleges 


[Continued from page 449) 


only be characterized as educational 
statesmanship of a high order. It 
is an example that should be widely 
emulated. 

No one of the things mentioned— 
the inauguration of a large-scale 
study, the organization of a large 
foundation, a report to the National 
Planning Association, or the co- 
operation of colleges in joint solicita- 
tion—can of itself ensure a change 
for the better in the financial affairs 
of independent colleges. But together, 
these and other developments con- 
Stitute impressive evidence that things 
are looking up. This is cause for 
rejoicing on the part of every friend 


of American democracy. 
R. H. E. 
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